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refuge of Oppression. 


From the New York Herald. 
gTARTLING ABOLITION MOVEMENT 


p—PROPOSED DISSOLUTION OF THE 


UNION. 
a +t 
T ast m¢ nth was tue 


< NEW ENGLAN 


seventeenth —_— —s of 

_ . ti-Slayerv Society of Massac usetts, 
pes Ae in Faneuil Hall, Boston, This isthe 
" |) Society, compozed of the original movers for 
a ation of the abolition of Slavery in the South- 
the agittier ve which all the speakers and orators 01 
‘inet Proviso and Free Soi school have origi- 
from whose extensive mint they have 


ted, and fi ~ 4 
“ For seventeen long years this 


¢ opinions. 
ge weal 605 A agitating the question of abo- 
ie N vw England, until at last they have leav- 
the two great parties in this section of the coun- 
ne to such an extent, as to produce such results and 


» this same question as we have recently 
present and some previous sessions OT 
prese 


yates 0 
the 
Ie cmathet part of this paper will be found the 
"al official proceedings, resolutions, and decla- 
ns of this party, as they were discussed and deci- 
» Faneuil Hall, and from that venerable sanctu- 
iminated, like a firebrand of anarchy, over the 

e Union. 
From these proceedings, it will be seen that the ab- 
» of the tenure of a slave population at the South, 
‘and every hazard, is declared to be the first and 
purpose of these people. Invitations are 
to fugitive slaves in those regions, and every 


.nd proposition is avowed to effect the object 

, which they have been engaged for so many years. 
+ and beyond these declarations and resolu- 

soy now come out openly and declare their pub- 
tility to the continuation of the American Union, 


to commence a grand movement for the dis- 
Jution of the Union, as soon as may be practicable, 
the means in their power. The same hostili- 
salso declared against al! the churches in the 
id, and every party hitherto organized in the North 
comprehended in those denunciations. 
The principles and purposes avowed by this party, 
ibled in open day in Faneuil Hall, Boston, did 
te so much attention at the first period of 


wi propose 


eeting, until the demagogues and politicians 
‘tached to the other two great parties of the country 
. up their notions, and made them the basis of po- 

| movements in the Northern States. The law 
ting to fugitive slaves, which has now passed the 
Senate of New York, in Albany, and which is still 
ling in the Assembly, is simply, a9 it will be seen, 
ere emanation of the same doctrines and of the 


.e purposes which the great Abolitionists in Fan- 
Hall have placed before the world and teach as 
wir creed, in conjunction with the open denuncia- 
tion of the Union and of the American church. The 
eeches made by W. H. Seward, during the last 
umer, at Cleveland and other places, have caught 
the same ideas from the same quarter, and are only 
| additional at ep made in the progress of this move- 
ent, which is already openly declared to be against 
continuance of the Union, and for the breaking 
ip of all tles between the Noarthernand Southern 
States, as they are guarantied by the Constitution. 
Mr. Seward, who is the exponent of these principles, 
| one of the pioneers in New York of the abolition 
wement which began in Faneuil Hall for the dis- 
lution of the Union—is now elected Senator to 
Washington from the State of New York. So we go. 
The original Abolitionists of New England, as we 
ave seen by their proceedings, have taken fresh cour- 
ve from the progress of the Free Soil and Wilmot 
Proviso movements, and other preliminary issues, 
which are only gradually uniting to bring around a 
veneral consummation in the public mind, similar to 
vhat is openly avowed in Faneuil Hall, for the disso- 
ition of the Union. 
Such, then, is the extraordinary position in which 
the country now stands, on the brink of a new ad- 
uinistration, which is coming into power in Wash- 
agton, in consequence of the recent popular election. 
I'he Abolitionists of New England are congratula- 
ting themselves that the prospects of a dissolution of 
this great confederacy are now within their ken, and 
that there is a probability that General Taylor may 
be the last President of the United States; and that 
their efforts, their agitations, their debates, their 
novements, have foreed, compelled, and driven both 
the other great parties, Democrats and Whigs, into 
the same line of motion, into the same railroad track, 
rom which now they dare not deviate until they ar- 
rive at the same terminus and result, namely, a dis- 
lution and breaking up of the Union. as it has ex- 
isted for more than the last half century. It is true, 
e of the Whig journals in this neighborhood, and 
elsewhere, are beginning to wake up to this peerless 
ndition af things, and are calling upon the Legis- 
ature, at Albany, to pause in its action in relation to 
the law now before the Assembly concerning fugi- 
ve slaves, Among the leading journals of this class, 
we are glad to find that one of our contemporaries of 
W all Street, the Courier and Enquirer, has just waked 
ip from a deep dream, shaken off his slumbers, and 
has ciscovered, within the last few days, the perilous 
‘ituation, not only of the Whig party, as regards the 
1opes of all who look to share the spoils, but also the 
‘anger to which this fair and beautiful Union is ex- 
posed, if any more encouragement be given to such 
‘ntl-constitutional and disorganizing opimions. Our 
‘otemporary denounces, with great fervor and with 
erfect justice, the conduct of Whig politicians and 


\bolitionists, both at Albany and at Washington, 
vio have taken part in favor of such opinions, and 
who aided and abetted the movement of the original 
\dolitionists. Yet those same journals, with a weak- 
hess which is incomprehensible, and an infatuation 


which is not to be understood, have been the means 
of aiding and assisting im the election of W. H. Sew- 
‘rd to the Senate of the United States—a man who 
s the representative of the opinions, principles, and 
“disorganizing doctrines of the Abolitionists, of what- 
cver section, which they have ever uttered in the 
Vorth, 

We do not enter into the moral and abstract ques- 
ton of Slavery—-we do not wish toe enquire or to der 
cide if it be right or if it be wrong—we will not de- 


termine whether it be a ‘ curse’ or a blessing; thou 


'' we compare the condition of the black race of the 
Souta, for the last fifty years, with that of the free 
Diacks of St. Domingo and other West India islands, 
it would not require a great deal of sagacity to ascer- 
tun which of the two conditions is a curse or a bles- 
sing. Such reasoning is folly, on the very brink of & 
volcano threatening the existence of this happy Union 
—2 voleano composed of the various firebrands of the 
‘orth, varying among each other in complexion and 
Coctrines, from Garrison, of Faneuil Hall, to Seward, 
of Albany ; but all tending to the same end—all en- 
gaged in the same pursuit of the same object, which 
can only terminate im the utter destruction of this 
‘air Union and happy confederacy. Is it not time 
for the American people, of all shades of opinion, to 
Come forward and take that ground which may pre- 
Serve the country in that happy Union which it has 
enjoyed, and in which it has grown up for so many 
P - years? Those statesmen, those politicians, those 
7 re — are attached to either party, exhibit 
thing but i w i 
What Ben 4 ey 6 eakness, folly, and absurdity. 


{> The most ominous sign of the times, in con- 
nection with the future union, growth and prosperity 
of these States, is the pertinacity with which the 
ultra Anti-Slavery fanatics of the Northern and Eaat- 
ero States maintain their course of hostility in disre- 
gard of the constitutional compact.— Ibid. 





THE SLAVE-IMPORTING PETITION. 

The petition of John T. Norton, to import slaves 
into Massachusetts, having been referred by the 
House of Representatives of this State to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, that Committee, on Tuesday 
last, reported ‘leave to withdraw.’ The more pro- 
per proceeding, we think, would have been not to 
notice the petition at all. We take it for granted, 
that every member of the Legi understood it 
to be as designed to ridicule the extravagance 
of some stark-staring mad abolitionists, who sent in 
a petition last year for a dissolution of the bt 
This legislative trifling seems to us quite misplaced. 
[it may do no harm at home, but it sends abroad a 
story that the people of Massachusetts are gravely 
discussing the question of dissolving the Union and 
holding slaves. The joke of referrmg petitions of 
this character to the sober consideration, of commit- 
tees, as if they were matters deserving of serious no- 
tice, strikes us as very poor fun. If the members of 
the Legislature wish to unbend their minds by a lit- 
tle facetiousness, let them take up the Dough-nut 
Enlargment Bill, or the Joint Resolution to a lish 
Washing Day. On these topics, we think, there is 
no danger that they will mislead the world.—Boston 


Courier. 


Che “#iberator. 


[#3 In the Liberator of the 16th ultimo, we gave 
the following sketch of the spirit and conduct of those 
who have, from time to time, abandoned the old anti- 
slavery platform, become bitterly hostile to the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, and lifted their heels a- 
gainst their old associates :— 











‘Our Assartants, The most malignant enemies 
of the anti-slavery cause are to be found among those 
who have abandoned the old platform, for lack of prin- 
ciple, and to gratify their own sectarian or political 
selfishness. ‘Their opposition to slavery is now mani- 
ifested chiefly in deriding and vilifying those aboli- 
tionists, whom they once professed to admire for their 
unbending integrity and moral heroism, who are as 
faithfully applying the anti-slavery test to the govern- 
ment of the country as they have done to the religious 
sects and political parties, and who are still the spe- 
cial objects of Southern malevolence and Northern 
proscription. This is quite natural. Apostates are 
proverbial for their meanness and malignity. In the 
vain hope of sheltering themselves from condemnation, 
they seek to disparage those from whom they have an- 
grily separated, or towards whom they cherish envious 
and jealous feelings. Claiming still to be the friends of 
the cause they have so basely betrayed, they delight 
in nothing so much as in discharging their poisoned 
arrows at their old associates, whom they hope mor- 
tally to wound. If their talent lies chiefly in a free 
use of the rhetoric of Billingsgate, it will be actively 
exercised as often as an opportunity is created or 
found, Aware that they have sunk themselves far 
beneath the serious notice of the objects of their ha- 
tred, and conscious that they are unworthy to be reck- 
oned among honorable opponents, they feel embol- 
dened by the impunity which is granted to them to 
repeat their scurrilous attacks; though there is no 
punishment which they dread so much as to be passed 
unnoticed. In proportion as they lose their anti-sla- 
very spirit, they affect to be deonty concerned for the 
rights and interests of ‘wages slaves,’ and maliciously 
insinuate that those who are unwilling to be in either 
a religious or political union with men-stealers, are in- 
different or hostile to the elevation of the laboring 
classes of the North! But they will fail in their pur- 
pose, and be caught in their own craftiness. They will 
‘pioneer’ themselves to shame and confusion of face, 
and fall into the pit which they have made for others.’ 

fs Having tried on this coat, and, it seems, find- 
ing it to suit him in every particular—cloth, cut, but- 
tons and all—the Editor of the Lynn Pioneer, Gzorce 
Brapsury, falls to ‘ cursing like a very drab,’ as fol- 
lows :— 

So, in regard to ourselves, also, Mr. Garrison has, 
at length, taken his position. It needs no defining. 
It is unmistakable. All, who choose to do so, can 
understand it, perfectly. We are glad it has been 
taken. It was high time to fling aside the mask, and 
ive us, as he had given many a better man, a reve- 
tion of himself that must needs dispel any doubts 
yet remaining in our mind respecting the essential 
character of William Lloyd Garrison. The revela- 
tion relieved us from a certain degree of embarrass- 
ment, which we had hitherto felt. We had long be- 
lieved its subject to be an unmitigated bigot. We 
had long believed, if he possessed the power to doso, 
he would play the despot on such a scale as would 
eclipse the tyranny of any ordinary tyrant. We 
now believe him to be as unscrupulous as he is big- 
oted, and would be tyrannical. We once convicted 
him, before a large audience, of making a statement 
utterly untrue; and, though he had not the grace to 
acknowledge his error, we still fancied it must have 
been unintentional, And when, subsequently, he 
accused us of dishonesty, because we pronounced 
the Constitution,—just what himself had formerly 
declared it,—to be an anti-slavery instrument; then, 
even, we were unwilling to believe him to be a wil- 
ful calumniator. But we are now satisfied, that 
William Lloyd Garrison is a liar, in the worst sense 
of that infamous word. Henceforth, through the 

and on the platform, we shall treat him accord- 
ingly. We shall speak of him as he deserves to be 
spoken of; a thing, which few, claiming to be re- 
formers, have cared to do; not wishing to encounter, 
even for righteousness’ sake, the prignte outpour 
ings of his abusive vocabulary. jate pre- 
decessor, in the conduct of this paper, chose to bear, 
in silence, much of the abuse and most of the lies, 
poured out upon aim by Mr. Garrison. We think he 
erred. We shall take good care to avoid his error. 
William Lioyd Garrison is not a man to be answered 
by silence. He must be met by weapons of his own 
choosing. Not, of course, for his own sake, and by 
no means in his own temper; but inthe spirit of a 
righteous indignation, and for the sake of others, 

men and true, whom he would fain knock on 
the head, with that Non-Resistance tomahawk of 


lies nor abuse shall the editor of the Liberator in- 
dulge in, with impunity, at our expense. For every 
lie he utters us, now that we have a press at 
our command, shall have a truth hurled at his 
pate ; and for all his abuse of us, we will heap coals 
of fire on his recreant head. In this regard, we 
shall follow in the footsteps—though we must needs 
do so at an ‘awful distance ’—of that other prede- 
cessor of ours, the immortal Rogers. One thing, 
however, which was accomplished by Rogers, we 
have no expectation of doing. He silenced his 
treacherous assailant almost as speedily as ever a 
reptile was crushed beneath the tread of a giant. 
But, in one respect, we claim an advan over the 
lamented Rogers. It cost him a deal of suffering to 
return the onset of a quondam friend who had sought 
to stab him under the fifth rib. It was a weakness, 
though certainly a most amiable one, in that greet, 
gifted and generous-hearted man, that he could not, 
without intense pain, rebuke even the rascality of a 

mn whom he had once regarded as a friend. 
Some have even thought Garrison’s base treatment 
of him the latter’s death, But our own 
1 sme is somewhat different, we may 
not it to be ‘of sterner stuff’ For we can 
nail to the counter the false coins of William Lloyd 
Garrison’s brain,—which, as any phrenologist may 
see, is none of the biggest, though it may be one of 
the worst,—and even turn his re toma- 
hawk and scalping knife against his own sconce, 
via os tats pred ing as we should be like- 





ly to experience in rebutting the lies, and rebuking 


his. We shall endeavor so to meet him. Neither | 2°" 


the malignity of any other assailant. It is quite true, 
we oe court such or ns es the duty ——_ 
ing us, emanding e, we are grate 

that there is in us something to enable us to perform 
it, not oaly without extreme personal suffering, but 
with all the quietness that ever characterized an al- 


derman’s dissection of a 

We have said, we mb ame to believe William 
Lloyd Garrison te be a liar, in the worst sense of 
that infamous word. He lies, and, we cannot help 
thinking, lies with peculiar ‘meanness and maligni- 
ets throughout the article which heads this editorial. 

hen he accuses us of having abandoned the old 
anti-slavery .platform, for lack of principle, he lies. 
When he intimates, that we have abandoned the 
— at all, and that himself has adhered to it, 

e lies. When he charges us with seeking to grati- 
fy any ‘sectarian or political selfishness, by our 
course in relation to either the anti-slavery or any 
other cause, he lies, When he affirms we are a ma- 
lignant enemy of we care not what cause, he lies. 
When he pronounces us an apostate from any cause 
deserving of support, he lies. When he says we 
a others for the purpose of shielding our- 
selves from condemnation, he lies. When he avers 
that we affect an interest in the condition of our 
white working men, he lies. When he declares us 
conscious of unworthiness to be reckoned among 
honorable opponents, he lies. When he proclaims, 
that we have been emboldened to say aught of him- 
self, or of any of his clique, because of the silence, or 
of the clamor, of either, he lies. When he asserts, 
that we esteem it a punishment to be passed un- 
noticed by him, or that we fancy any one else, not far 
gone in idiocy, could so feel his neglect, he lies, if 
not the worst, at least the most ridiculously, of all. 
In truth, he lies in well nigh every line of the libel- 
lous paragraph on which we have been commenting. 
Whether or not, he, in every instance, lies intention- 
ally,—if we may avail ourselves of a distinction once 
made by him in reference to us,—we do not, of 
course, undertake to say. But we will say, that, in 
those instances in which he does not know his as- 
sertions to be false, they are all the meaner from the 
fact, that he could not know them to be true, even if 
they were so. 
hat our ‘talent lies chiefly in a free use of the 
rhetoric of Billingsgate,’ may be quite true. If it is 
so, then Garrison’s former estimate of our ability 
roves that he can speak falsely for a friend, as easi- 
y as he can so speak against an enemy, as he insists 
on our now being. [f it is so, and we certainly 
have never pretended ours to be otherwise than a 
very feeble intellect, Mr. Garrison, in the contest he 
has provoked, shall have the full benefit of our men- 
tal imbecility. 

We beg that last remark may not be Epa oA 
ted. We have, really, little expectation of a fight 
with our assailant. Not, however, because we fancy 
the Word of Anti-Slavery made Flesh, as the Liber- 
ator man was called by one whom he had styled the 
Napoleon of the Anti-Slavery Enterprise, will esteem 
the discretion of silence the better part of valor, in 
this case, as he did when he had provoked the migh- 
ty Rogers to draw quill against him. Not at all; 
not at all; we know ourselves too well for that. But 
the absence of such expectation arises from the pos- 
itive declaration made by our assailant, that ‘there 
is no punishment which’ we ‘dread so muchas to 
be passed unnoticed.’ But, noticed or unnoticed 
we shall do our best to save others, and the anti-sla- 
very cause, from the damnable and most impudent 
despotism with which this Word of Anti-Slavery 
made Flesh would lord it over both. And in doing 
that, we shall be doing our best to consummate one 
of the lesser purposes of our truly ‘ illustrious prede- 
cessor,’ the editor of the old Herald of Freedom, ‘ the 
noblest Roman of them all’ that ever graced the 
ranks of American reformers. 





{> Here is a close imitation of the scriptural course 
pursued by the pro-slavery theologians of this country. 


SLAVERY IN PERSIA. 


We find in the London Anti-Slavery Reporter, ex- 
tracts from the papers on the Slave Trade recently 
laid before Parliment, among which is the corres- 
ndence between Col. Shiel, on behalf of the British 
overnment, and Hajee Meerza Aghasei, on behalf 
of the Shah of Persia. It appears that the latter dig- 
nitary, who is said to rival even the ‘ Royal Jewish 
voluptuary’ in the number of his wives and female 
slaves, had virtually promised to issue a Firman pro- 
hibiting the traffic in slaves, provided it should be 
found consistent with the Mohammedan religion so to 
do, and the Ottoman Empire concurred in the meas- 
ure. The first document copied by the Reporter is 
from the pen of the Hajee Meerza, the principal Min- 
ister of the Shah, by which it seems that the wily 
Mussulman made a matter of conscience of his refu- 
sal to comply with the request of the British agent: 


‘ His Majesty’s commands are,’ writes the Minister, 
‘ that the purchase and sale of negro men and women 
are sanctioned by the precepts of our resplendent 
faith, and we cannot, therefore, issue commands to 
the people of Persia, that that which is lawful by the 
law, shall be unlawful to them.’ 


{In ee of this scruple of the devout Mus- 
sulman, Col. Shiel procured from several learned 
Moolahs and Doctors of Mohammedan Theology, at 
Teheran, decisions as to the unlawtulness of slavery. 
They generally agree that it is disgraceful, and an 
abomination, but at the same time recommend its dis- 
continuance. 

With these answers from the highest ecclesiastical 
authority in Persia, Col. Shiel renewed his request to 
the Shah, at the same time laying before him the fact 
that the Turkish Government had agreed to the su 
pression of the traffic—thus removing both his reli- 
gious and political scruples, as expressed in his for- 
merreply. The ingenuity of the Shah was evidently 
greatly taxed to evade the performance of his promise. 
After attempting to show that the English Govern- 
ment had encouraged ere | in other places, he again 
entrenches himself behind his religious obligations. 
Taking up the old plea, that the slaves are benefitted 
and God glorified by their removal from a land of Pa- 
ism to one blessed with Gospel ordinances, the 
Shah thus clenches his refusal to keep his promise, 
and prohibit the trade in human beings. 


‘ The meaning of the auspicious handwriting of his 
Majesty,’ says Hajee Meerza, ‘is as follows:’ 

‘If, by prohibiting the importation of black slaves, 
I should be the means of preventing 5000 individuals 
from ape ey the Mohammedan creed, according 
to our religion I commit a great sin, and our name 
will be of very bad repute? 

It appears that the British Resident at Teheran, 
not satisfied with this conscientious excuse for the 
non-fulfilment of a sol engag it on the part of 
the Shah, still continued to urge the matter, and to 
remind the devout equivocator of his promise. Hajee 
Meerza replies, showing that the Mohammedan doc- 
tors had found it expedient to conform their interpre- 
tations of Moslem texts to the necessities of the Roy- 





al diplomatists. 
The British Government, through Lord Palmerston, 
under the date of the 30th of the 3d month, 1848, had 


instructed its resident at the Court of tye Shah to 
continue to press the matter in the most earnest man- 
ner. The resident has given the Shah notice, that 
all vessels in the Persian Gulf suspected of slave-tra- 
ding will be examined, and the slaves found on board 
set at liberty, and that he will probably be called 
upon to pay the owners of these vessels for the loss 
thereby sustained. Whether this appeal to the pock- 
et will have the effect to induce the Shah to 

new reading to the Koran, on the subject of slave- 
trading, remains to be seen.—.National Era. 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
NAVAL ABUSES AND SLAVERY. 


We quote the following paragraph from an article 
in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ upon ‘ Abuses in the 
American Navy, by the Reverend Theophilus 
Fiske : 

‘ We hear much about the evils of negro slavery at 
the South. Grant that all the highly-wrought fic- 
tions in relation to the cruelty that is practised by 
heartless overseers and brutal task-masters are per- 
fectly true, they bear no comparison in their horrible 
atrocity to the appalling t y of the quarter-deck 
of our ships of war. Twelve hundred lashes inflicted 
by the order of an insolent post-captain, on board 
his ship, in one morning before breakfast, makes the 
pitiful serfdom of the cotton-field fade into insignifi- 
cance. And yet our negro-philanthropists, who can 
sympathize with no suffering, can discover no slavery 
on earth, except it has a black skin ; can hear, see, and 
know all these atrocious barbarities, with as much 
calmness and indifference as if they were pillars of 
ice.” 

Not only is the humanity which apologizes for 
the American slave system, while condemning the 
severities of the Navy, doubtful, to say the least; 
but the confident assertions of this paragraph have 
neither fact nor reason to sustain them, Its author 
is either a shameless libeller, or inexcusably igno- 
rant of the men whom he sneeringly calls ‘ negro 
philanthropists.’ It is a fact almost too notorious to 
need assertion, that no men so generally and cor- 
dially sympathise with humane reforms as the abo- 
litionists, In stooping to raise the lowliest, and 
comfort the saddest of the ‘little ones’ of our Father, 
they do not forget other sorrows and woes: in as- 
sailing the giant crime of our country, they do not 
forget that there are other wrongs in society, They 
do not, like our reverend accuser, apologize for one 
crime, while assailing another, nor attempt to gain 
proselytes to their peculiar reform, by flattering pop- 
ular sins. Indeed, we know of no philanthropic 
movement which does not reteive ‘their s a 
In the cause of Temperance, of Peace, of Moral Re- 
form, of Education, in efforts to save and reform the 
erring, the criminal and viciou§, to give to labor its 
rights, and to man his dignity, they have been among 
the foremost. 

We defy our assailant to name an anti-slavery 
paper or public speaker that ever uttered a justifi- 
cation, or an apology, for the barbarous discipline of 
the American Navy. Onthe other hand, their de- 
nunciations of these ‘ abuses,’ and their calls for their 
suppression, have been frequent and earnest. Look 
at the recent debates in Congress upon the abolition 
of flogging and the grog rations in the Navy. Who 
were the advocates and who the opposers of that re- 
form? Every man who sympathises with the anti- 
slavery movement, whose heart has been warmed 
with a spark of anti-slavery feeling, was in its favor, 
while foremost among the defenders of the old prac- 
tice were Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, Yulee, Breese, 
and men of kindred spirit. Indeed, one might almost 
suspect slavery was the question at issue, to read the 
names of the debaters, and the votes on either 
side. 

The apology for slavery, so confident in its tone, 
in the passage we have quoted, is as baseless as is 
the slander of the abolitionists. That the power of 
the slaveholder is more absolute over his slaves than 
that of the naval officer over his seamen, every in- 
telligent man knows. The seaman is a subject, but 
not property. He voluntarily makes his contract, 
and enters the service, and no law gives his wife and 
children, and all that he has, and is, into the power 
of his master. Cruelly ashe is wronged, he is not 
forbidden all access to the press, the public meeting, 
the courts, and the Congress. His complaint and 
testimony will be received against the highest officer 
above him, and that officer is held responsible to the 
law for his abuses of his power. The seaman can 
plead his own cause in any part of the land, and b 
the living voice or pen can a to public senti- 
ment for his rights. (One of the most efficient ad- 
vocates of the present movement for naval reform is 
Watson G. Haynes, latea U.S. seaman.) By pe- 
titions, he can reach Congress and the President, 
and be heard. Knowledge is not forbidden to him. 
Nor is he absolutely dependent on a master’s will 
for food, clothing, and his social relations. Can we 
say this much of the slave? No; far from it. Had 
we room, we would give some extracts from the 
slave code and the naval code to show the compara- 
tive condition of slaves and seamen. 

As to the actual facts of their treatment, though 
the slaveholders have opportunities to conceal their 
cruelties which naval officers do not have, and 
though we probably know but a small proportion of 
the p ates and crimes of the slave system, yet, spite 
of all the cunning and precautions of the masters, a 
catalogue of horrors has been revealed, compared 
with which, the discipline of the navy seems almost 
humane ; and yet the abuses of the navy are mon- 
strous, and disgraceful toa civilized nation. Did 
Mr. Fiske ever hear of American seamen being 
roasted alive, as was Mr. McIntosh, in St. Louis, in 
April, 1836, and as other slaves have been in Alaba- 
ma and Arkansas and Mississippi? Did he ever 
read such a record of the treatment of American 
seamen as the following horrible account from the 
Natchez Free Trader, of June 16th, 1842, of the 
execution of a slave, on the 5th of that month, by a 
mob, without even the form of a legal trial ?— 


‘The slave,’ says that paper, ‘ was taken and chain- 
ed to a tree immediately on the bank of the Missis- 
sippi, on what is called Union Point. The torches 
were lighted and placed in the pile. He watched, 
unmoved, the curling flame as it grew, until it 
to entwinc itself around and feed upon his body; 
then he sent forth cries of agony painful to the ear, 
begging some one to blow his brains out, at the same 
time surging with almost superhuman strength, until 
the staple with which the chain was fastened to the 
tree, not being well secured, drew out, and he leaped 
from the burning pile. At that moment, the sharp 
ring of several rifles was heard, and the body of the 
negro fell a corpse to the ground. He was picked up 
by two or three, and again thrown into the fire and 
consumed,’ 


Did Mr. Fiske ever hear of the wives and —— 
ters of our seamen being stripped and scourged 
fore their eyes, or sold from them into some South- 
ern harem? Let him read the incontestible facts of 
Theodore D. Weld’s ‘Slavery as it is’ or Rankin’s 
Letters, or Bourne’s Picture of Slavery, eee 
with Judge Stroud’s digest of the slave code, before 
he repeats his extravagant and unproved assertions. 
It is a much easier matterto sneer at well attested 
facts as ‘highly wrough fictions, than to disprove 
the testimonies that support 

That slaveholders, overseers and drivers are more 
humane than naval officers, will hardly be pretended, 
and if Mr. Fiske supposes it, it may help to oneees 
him to ask, whether naval officers have ever mobbed 
and outraged and murdered men for daring to dis- 
cuss their conduct, or tried ina other ways, 
as have slayeholders, to suppress all investigation of 
their system ? 


work by apologies for slavery and abuse of the 
abolitionists. ‘The ‘c ing influ- 
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& A most eloquent and graphic description. 
TERRIBLE EFFECTS OF SLAVERY. 


BY CHARLES C. BURLEIGH. 


The whole South land is lifting up its voice; not 
from living things alone, but the very stones are cry- 
ing out of the walls of its dilapidated mansions and 
deserted sanctuaries, ‘ Wo to him that buildeth a town 
with blood, and establisheth a city with iniquity ; and 
the beam out of the timber is answering them, accu- 
sing slavery of their too early decay and ruin; and 
calling on you, as sharers in the common interest oi 
the whole country, to drive out the abomination which 
maketh desolate, and bring ha that builder of old 
waste places, that upraiser of the foundations of many 
generations, free industry. The once fruitful fields, 
now slavery-cursed with barrenness ; the pine woods 
over-growing olden cultivations, and echomg in their 
gloomy de the how] of ‘ wolves re after the 
lapse of a century,’ send up their cal] with all the ear- 
nestness of dying prosperity gasping hard for breath, 
and praying for renewed life. Nor from the South 
alone ,rises up the call to anti-slavery effort. From 
many a aying captive, wandering over the wide north, 
seeking shelter in the shadow of our liberty tree, on 
our boasted free soil, and finding that the hand of 
‘compromise’ has pruned away its branches, till op- 
pression’s sun-stroke can smite him even here, and 
wither his blooming hopes ; is pealing out a cal] for 
protection and deliverance ; 

‘While from the dark Canadian woods, 
The loud reply comes thundering out, 
Above Niagara’s boiling floods, 
The rescued bondman’s triumph shout ; 

not unmingled with tones of sorrow and accents of 
earnest entreaty, which urge us, if we can do no 
more, at least to cast up a safe highway from the land 
of republican bondage to the home of freedom under 
a monarch’s protecting rule. And what tumultuous 
acclaim, even while you are yet assembled, swells up 
from ‘ the freed Antilles’ like the roar of pent-up seas 
bursting their rocky barriers ; and tells a nations joy 
at the returning anniversary of its emancipation! 
What is it but another tone of that same voice, which 
bids you, for very shame, to suffer nolonger in quiet 
‘the free United States to cherish the slavery which 
a king has abolished ’?— What are the taunts flung at 
you from beyond the waters; from crowned despots 
and their minions, scorning a slaveholding republican- 
ism; from pagans at their idol shrines, sneering at a 
heathenizing Christianity ? What, but variations of 
the same unceasing voice, which will still roar, and 
shriek, and groan, and sigh, and wail, and entreat, 
and accuse, -and condemn, till your brother’s blood 
no longer ives it its startling tones and unearthl 

power ? Phe earth which drunk that blood—whic 

drinks it still, warm-dripping from the lash—sends up 
continually its accusing cry toheaven. The heaven 
which looked on with astonishment, hurls back its 
response from the black thunder-cloud, and writes it 
with quivering lightnings all over its broad expanse. 
The rivers, discolored with the crimson stain, sweep 
oceanward with indignant rush, pouring out their com- 
plaints in every ripple of the current as they dash 
along. The ocean flings them back with its loud 

voice of many waters, as his foam-crested billows 
tumble in upon the trembling shore. And He that 
sitteth on the circle of the heavens, that spread abroad 
tne earth, and stretched the clouds above it like the 
curtains of a tent, and channelled it with river cours- 
es, and scooped out the hollows for the seas, that 
makes them all the instruments of his will, when, by 
terrible things in righteousness, he would vindicate 
the honor of his violated laws, and avenge the cause 
of the helpless and injured poor, he is shaping into ar- 
ticulate sounds those thunders above, and that voice 
of the waters below, and, as it were, bending those 
lightning flashes into forms and characters which may 
be read—pealing upon your ears with the one, and 
blazing upon your dazzling eyes with the other, ‘ Ex- 
ecute judgment in the morning, and deliver him that 





Y | is spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor, lest my fu- 


ry go out like fire, and burn that none can quench 
it, because of the evil of your doings.’ And I rejoice 
to know that you are not utterly unheedful of the call, 
but have banded yourselves together to work, by your 
united zeal and energy, the required deliverance ; 
not by retaliating upon the evil-doer the evil he has 
done; not by washing out with his blood the blood- 
stain with which he has polluted the land; not by 
‘ physical resistance, the marshalling in arms, the hos- 
tile encounter; but by ‘the opposition of moral purity 
to moral corruption, the destruction of error by the 
potency of truth, the overthrow of prejudice by the 
power of love, the abolition of slavery by the spirit of 
repentance :’ thus conferring a blessing at once upon 
the oppressor and his victim. 

Not in vain have you enlisted in this ho} war; 
holy, no less because of its weapons, than of its ob- 
jects. Not in vain have you devoted your strength 
to this labor of love, spending it for the good of those 
from whom yo@ look for no recompense. Not in vain 
have you encountered reproach and persecution— 
Saved the wrath of the mob, suffered the loss of prop- 
erty by the outbreaks of lawless violence, endured 

nal indignities, and faced personal dangers. 
Not in vain, even if you could as yet see no fruits of 
your labor, so far as its direct purpose is concerned ; 
even if no fetter had yet been broken, no blessing of 
them that were ready to perish, but are now set in 
safety from the reach of the destroyer, had yet come 
upon you. Your own consciousness bears witness 
that he, in whose service you are engaged, is no ex- 
actor of unrequited toil; that he does not even wait 
the finishing of the day’s work, before he begins the 
payment of its wages. You have tasted the reward 
in the inward peace which obedience has produced ; 
in the sweet satisfaction which flows from the exer- 
cise of kindly emotions, and the sacrifice of present 
rsonal indulgence and ease to the toils of benevo- 
ence, and in the pleasures of social intercourse, and 
a feeling of brotherly union in a common cause, 
heightened by the consideration of the nobleness 
that cause ; purified by the disinterestedness of that 
feeling. But this has not been yest only reward. 
You have seen the work of the Lord prospering in 
our hands. He who sows the seed ts to wait 
lo and patiently for the harvest, before its waving 
wealth shall cover the furrows, or its ripened sheaves 
shall crowd the barns. Yet, in your case, the reaper 
seems already treading on the sower’s heel, and the 
harvest of the last sown furrow supplies the seed for 
the next.—[Letter to an Anti-Slavery Convention. 





is" The following proceedings indicate the rising 
manhood of the free colored people of the North :— 


MEETING OF COLORED CITIZENS. 


On the evening of the 12th ult., a meeting of the 
colored citizens of Oberlin, Ohio, was held in the 
Liberty Hall, at which the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

1. Resolved, That we the colored citizens of Lo- 
rain County hereby declare, that whereas the Con- 
stitution of our common country gives us citizenship, 
we hereby, each to each, pledge ourselves to support 
the other in claiming our rights under the United 
States Constitution, and in having the laws oppress- 
ing us tested, 

Resolved, That we hereby now and forever re- 
fuse to vote for or support any man for office, who 
will not go for us ours in common with others. 

3. we believe with the ‘ Fathers of ’76, 
that taxation and representation ought to go togeth- 
er— 

Resolved, That we very much doubt about paying 
any tax upon which representation is based, until we 
are permitted to be 


4. Resolved, That we still adhere to the doctrine 
of urging the slave to leave immediately with his hoe 
i , for a land of liberty. 


5. Resolved, That we urge all colored 8 
and their friends, to keep a ste look-out thr men- 
thieves — their ee po da them that 
no laimed as a slave 
midlet without trouble. yee 
6. Resolved, That the Conference of colered men, 
or Association, that is afraid to speak out against the 
monster, SLAVERY, when it has an opportunity 
80 todo, and while its own brethren are in bonds, 
is not only undeserving of our confidence, but de- 
serving of our deepest reprobation. And we further 
believe, that the man, be he white or colored, who, 
wrapped in ecclesiastical dignity, shuts his pulpit 


against the claims of God’s suffering , is not on- 
ly unworthy of the name of minister, but of the more 


2 np MAN, 

7. Resolved, That the attempt to establish Church- 
es or Schools under the direction, and for the benefit 
of colored persons exclusively, where we can enter 
upon equal terms with the whites, is in our humble 
opinion reprehensible. 

8. Resolved, That attention to Epvcatron is one 
of the most potent means for the redemption of the 
Half-Free and the Slave, and we therefore declare 
+ = = —— will spread that blessing, so 

at the blackest child of the 
drink of the healing stream. er cempelaad 

9. Resolved, That Temperance is another great 
lever for elevation, which we urge the citizens of this 
county and all others to use. 

10. Resolved, That we use all of our efforts in 
opposing the scheme of Colonization now being urged 
anew among the people of the United States, inas- 
much as we believe that scheme opposed to our best 
interest. 

11. Resolved, That Love to God, Love to each 
other, Purity in ourselves, and Fidelity to our t 
cause, is the great motto which we ought to and will 
urge upon ourselves and our people. 

; These resolutions were adopted unanimously, be- 
ing discussed and acted upon separately. 

A Committee, consisting of Messrs. W. H. Day, 
L. W. Minor, H. H. Pease, 8S. Cox, and J. Watson, 
were appointed to prepare an Address to the colored 
citizens of Lorain, and the State, to be published with 
the proceedings of this meeting. 





From the Liberty Bell. 


LETTER FROM HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Lonpon, July 9, 1848. 
My Dear Frienp: 

When I left your country, I thought I had seen the 
last I ever should see of Slavery,—except indeed 
with the mind’s eye, from which it is seldom hidden 
for a day, when once the heart has been awakened to 
its disgust and horror. But I have been to the East, 
and have seen Slavery again: and I want to tell you 
how it appears to me there. 

The aspect of the East and West is not more dif- 
ferent than the aspect of Slavery in the two regions 
appears to a superficial observation. Your forests 
are not more unlike the Lybian desert,—your New 
England churches are not more unlike the tem- 
ples of Nubia,—than the Slavery of Charleston is 
unlike that of Cairo or Osioot: but as I can and 
must love forest and desert, church and temple, so I 
can and must hate the tyrannical institution which 
vitiates man in both regions alike. I will tell you 
what I saw. 

The first slave I saw in the East, or was aware of 
seeing, was on board the steamer which took us from 
Alexandria to Cairo. He was the chief eunuch of 
the Pasha’s hareem at Cairo:—a tall, meagre, for- 
lorn looking being,—apparently a Nubian. Tie was 
handsomely dressed, and had two obsequious attend- 
ants who brought his pipe, and spread his carpet, and 
watched for his orders. He spent the day here in 
smoking his chibouque, performing his prostrations 


and prayers on the top of the paddle-box, and chat- 


ting with some ofthe passengers. At home, he pass- 
es fis days,—if he is like Gs clas generally —in 
waiting on the ladies of the hareem,—romping with 
some, pampering the fancies of others, and playing 
the spy on them all. This being, doomed to a life of 
either dead apathy or raging — ought to be far 
away in Nubia,—toiling under a tropical sun, per- 
haps, but toiling cheerily ;—in a coarse blouse instead 
of a superfine embroidered burnous,—with merry 
children instead of obsequious fellow slaves to obey 
his orders,—with the creak of his water-wheel, and 
the low of his oxen in his ears, instead of the giddy 
laugh and monotonous guitar of the damsels of the 
hareem ;—and with the tenderness of a free and lov- 
ing wife to welcome him home, instead of the weari- 
some whims or stormy passions of captive princesses. 
I next saw Slavery in a hareem at Cairo. A par- 
ty of eunuchs held up the curtain for us to enter; and 
a company of slave girls received us with low obei- 
sance, and then devoted themselves, two to each lady, 
—holding her by the arms to assist her in mounting 
the stairs, and sprinkling her with rose-water. There 
wege many more up stairs,—some black, some white ; 
—most of them richly dressed; all obsequious; few 
or none healthful or intelligent in appearance. This 
is not the place to disclose what I know of the life 
of the hareem, or to point out what any one may see 
that it must be,—with its pining and low self-gratu- 
lation, its vanity or mortification,—its passing tri- 
umph, or long-lowering jealousy,—its ennui, gluttony, 
ise, premature old age, and slow, unregretted 
death. Ihave seldom had a heavier heart than wheh 
quitting a hareem; and it was heaviest when we left 
behind the most brocade and diamonds, sherbets, 
flowers, ra and laughing. These are the chan- 
nels through which Slavery oozes into the soul, poi- 
soning its life as surely as the narcotic coffee, which 
is sometimes handed to some victim in such places, 
spreads the chill of death through the frame. 
The next time I saw Slavery was near the first 
Cataract of the Nile——at Assonan. Within an en- 
closure were half a dozen Nubian children,—slavee, 
on their way down the river. Their look of free- 
dom was still about them, and would probably re- 
main till the strife of humanity should begin within 
them, or their humanity should be extinguished; 
for they were well fed, and their 7 oe 
were such as they had been used to, The little 
girls,—the oldest of whom was declared to be fifteen, 
and her yalue£15,—were busy making and baking 
dourrha cakes for the evening meal of the party. 
The time for pining had not come with them; but 
how was it with their parents? Their mothers were 





' their villa, ; 
‘ing river Nile, which seems to them sad another 
‘ Nile than that which runs by Osioot ? 


'now probably making dourrha cakes at home—with 


what aching of the heart, eye and ear for the help, 
the presence and the voice of the lost little one! And 
to some of these little ones, the day of pining must 
come. When the boys are in the cruel hands of the 
Christians (Copts) at Osioot, must they not pine for 
under the palms, beside the free flow- 


y do so 
pine. ‘T'wo-thirds of those who come into the hands 


1 Christians die of their cruelty; but of 
oe ee and there dies of home-sick- 


, one here : 
ness ; a better lot, we should think, than that of the 
survivors who will forget home in a low pining af- 
ter luxury, or the power to oppress men in their turn, 
As for the girls, we have seen what may be the pros- 
t of some of them. And if one or another should 
ome the wife of ome man who can afford but one, 
what is her prospect: 

‘Alec, said a lady to an intelligent, able and 
kind-hearted young man of five and twenty, ‘you 
think it a bad thing for your countrymen to have 
more than one wife; but you have not one’ ‘No,’ 
said Alee. ‘I shall not take a wife until Eas deo! 
at home = at via aoe “ stay Set bots, Al 
buy a white gir marry her.’ , Alee, 
msg iE yal to learn | that she will 
suit you, as to hertemper and habits. I hope you will 





never put her away after having bought her, so far 
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away from her own country.’ ‘That will depend on 
how she behaves herself” declared Alee, ‘I will 
tell her that she must be d-tempered, and take 
care of my boys. If she behaves ill once,I will tell 
her strongly what I choose ; and if she is ill-tempered 
or idle a second time, I shall put her away.’ And 
Alee’s manner showed that he was satisfied and re- 
solved as to this mode of proceeding. 

You probably know the story of Selim Pasha, and 
his marriage. He is now a grave, elderly min; but 
a3 [ watched him in his progress up the Nile, I felt 
that his early disappointment, forgotten by nobody, 
must ever be fresh in his own mind. A beautiful 
wife was promised to Selim,—the Circassian slave 
risen into favor and power. She had seen Selim of- 
ten, from the hareem; but of course he had never 
seen her. She loved him; and he trembled lest he 
should not love her, But, when permitted, at the 
close of the wedding ceremonies, to draw aside her 
veil, he found her all that he could have hoped, young, 
beautiful, intelligent and modest. At supper he ask- 
ed her history ; and found that she was a Circassian, 
froin the same district as himself, the same village, 
the same house, the same parentage. She was in- 
deed his sister. He rushed to the Pasha in an agony 
of despair ; and it was long before he recovered from 
the shock. "He is now stripped of his power. He 
was deposed just before I left Cairo,—owing, it was 
believed, to the malice of enemies; but no trick of 
fortune can affect him deeply in his latter years, af- 
ter a misadventure so horrible as that of his youth. 

I see plainly, of course, that much of the Slavery of 
the East is owing to the institution of polygamy. 
see, also, that slaves are sufficiently provided for for 
life; and that most are received into family protec- 
tion, and that some reach positions of power and 
wealth, and found great funilies. I see that Slavery 
is a mach more favorable condition, in proportion to 
the general lot, in the East than in the West. I see 
too that such express attacks on the institution as I 
feel to be equally wise and righteous in you, with re- 
gard to Slavery in your country, would be worse than 
useless in Egypt at present, while no inhabitant has 
the remotest idea of freedom,—political and social, 

~for himselfr his children. I see that the men 
of Egypt must rise above the condition of serfdom, 
and the women must become something better than 
brutes or toys, and the children must be trained to 
industry and hope, before any express attacks on Nu- 
bian and Asiatic slavery can do anything but harm. 
But all this does not affect the odiousness of Slavery. 
People may argue as they please on the questions, 
whether Slavery had best arise from cotton planting 
or polygamy, or be held fast by Anglo-Saxons in a 
r-public, or by Arabs under a despotism,—whether it 
i; best for a man to be sold away from his wife in 
Virginia, or to be an eunuch in a hareem at Cairo, or 
for a woman to be ploughing under a noonday sun 
in Alabama or tortured by passions amidst the luxu- 
ries of Egypt; amidst all these questions, the fact re- 
mains clear to my mind, and heavy on my _heart,— 
that Slavery is odious every where, and under all cir- 
cumstances. This is nothing new, dear friend. It 
is a thought older, with both of us, than our friend- 
ship: yet, after what I have seen, it isas fresh to me 
azif I had yesterday heard of Slavery for the first 
time. And I write it to you because I need and like 
to write you of whatever is freshest to me. 

Your affectionate 
HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


Mrs. Cuapmay, Boston, U. 8. 





From the Hallowell Republican. 


RELIGION AND HUMAN RIGHTS. 


‘The revolutionary convulsions which now appear 
to be heaving socicty from its foundations throughout 
the whole of Germany, are subjecting the evangelical 
interest there to many complicated trials. Most un- 
happily, the desire of peace and quiet, so natural to 
devout and studious men, has been allowed to lead 
evangelical men to appear in opposition to the revo- 
lution, and thus has rendered them obnoxious as ene- 
mies to the popular movement, and to the cause of free- 
dom. Thus irreligion has gained the lead, and has been 
rampant in its hatred of Christianity. The forms of 
religion are rejected, and even treated with contempt ; 
the great National Conventions at Frankfort and Ber- 
lin not only rejecting the proposition, that their meet- 
ings be opened with prayer, but allowing a clamo- 
rous outcry to arise that the Germans had served God 
sufficiently, and must now attend to practical matters. 
And there appears a determination to cut off theChurch 
from its proper influence upon education.’—Jndepen- 


dent. 


* Most unhappily,’ truly, and generations may wear 
away before the entire consequences of such a posi- 
tion wholly disappear, even should christianity be 
honored hereafter. As was said last week, the 
chureh seems to have stipulated with civil govern- 
ment for her own protection, but beyond that she 
was totake the side of constituted power, whatever 
it might be. Charles I. of England thought her vows 
of support to that power so reliable, that it would be 
safe to encroach on her own territory, and lost his 
head. Almost any degree of general oppression 
probably would have been quietly acquiesced in, if 
not defended, had her creed been untouched. Lib- 
erty, humanity, the rights of man, have not been 
deemed within her cognizance. So in Germany. 
When the people rise, and demand relief from civil 
tyranny, even evangelical christianity is found against 
them. Is it any wonder they spurnitas acheat? A 
religion that will not take the side of justice and lib- 
erty will be rejected. The Pope tried it—refusing to 
maintain the liberties of the people against the tyran- 
ny of Austria—and is banished. 

“The Author of christianity announced long in ad- 
vance, by the magnetic telegraph of prophecy, that 
He was coming to assert and defend the rights of 
man against oppressors ;—that He would ‘deliver the 
needy when he cried, the poor also, and him that had 
no helper,” ‘break the arm of the oppressor,’ and 
preach ‘liberty to the captive.’ He ‘fulfilled all ngh- 
tcousness,’ but his disciples have not; and the conse- 
quence is, christianity is robbed of its chief attrac- 
tion and glory, and millions are in chains. It fails 
the people just at the point of their greatest apparent 
necessities, and they scornit. It promised them ‘ the 
life that now is? but failing there, its offers of ‘ the 
life to come’ are deemed worthless. So it will ever 
be. Never will she be generally embraced till she 
can demonstrate her fidelity and value here, beyond 
what her history can yet do. 

A late able writer on England shows the same sad 
discrepancy there. He says:— 

‘ The most hardy Infidel will not deny that social 
ameliorations, and the improvement of political insti- 
tutions, are secured just in proportion as the ethies of 
Christianity influence a nation, and are recognized by 


its rulers; and, bya parity of reasoning, are we com- 
pelled to conclu le that the Christianity of a people 
amongst whom social evils of any magnitude exist, is 


at best, partial and most imporiect, if not altogether 
spurious and unreal. It is a most important fact, and 
of the greatest significance in the estimate we are at- 
tempting to make, that Christian principle within the 
Church of England has never shown itself antago- 
nistic to any of the great forms of evil which have 
been embodied, cither in the government, or in the 
habits and practices of the people. Neither slavery 
nor the slave trade was attacked from ‘ the Church ;’ 
the criminal injustice of colonial misrule and attempt- 
ed despotic coercion was unreproved of ‘ the Church.’ 
The corruption of the Representative system, by which 
poison was poured into the very springs of govern- 
ment, and outrageous immorality seated in the place 
of power, was uncondemned of ‘ the Church.’ Of the 
influence of this practical infidelity of ‘the Church’ 
upon the general mind, we do not now speak.’ 


And of the evangelical clergy within that church, 
the writer adds :— 


‘There has not been a full grown man amongst them, 
and they have none trained tomanhood. Their views, 
and the rangeof their teaching, have been narrow in 
the extreme. Personal picty they have cultivated, and 
individual sufferings they have ministered to, but they 
have neither been good citizens themselves, nor the 
trainers of Christian patriots. From the influence ot 
their training in exclusive and aristocratic universities, 
and from the force of their position, as an endowed 
clergy, they have been uniformly found hostile to the 
cause of the people, and the supporters of misgovern- 
ment. Not only have they never said to to the un- 
enfranchised—If thou mayest be free, choose it ra- 
ther; but they have been found the supporters of 
stronghanded and unjust power. These characteris- 
tics of the Evangelical school led the late benevolent 
and large-hearted Dr. Arnold to speak of the class 
with the degree of anger and contempt, foreign to his 
truly tolerant and charitable spirit.’ 


And if we look to this country, it cannot escape ob- 
servation that essentially the same ethics and policy 
have prevailed, though not always in the same de- 

ree. Here, too, where the victims of wrong were 
Bat to a limited extent within the enclosure of the 
church, thereby affording a higher and sadder test of 
her benevolence. The opinion imparted by her to 
society really is, that religion has practically nothing 
to do with politics, althongh they are grinding out the’ 
living vitals of humanity ; and the demand for the in 
terference of christianity has been resisted during < 


i 


protracted trial of fifteen with all the tenacity 
ofa death-struggle! Had the ‘ white’ people been in 
the place of the enslaved, and the slaves in theirs, 
with religion as with us; and had it been made to 


hold the same attitude towards us as it has towards | We have seen, was 


them, the least we should do would be to say with 


the poor Germans, ‘ We have served God sufficiently, i 
Weshould 


and must attend to practical matters now.’ 


‘A reli that is not 
ly it. 


say as thousands are saying, 
true to man is not true at all, and 

All this only shows the i e of a thorough 
examination of the relations of christianity to civil gov- 
ernment,—a field as vast as it is rich, yet almost wholly 
unexplored. The day has gone when ity 
can linger about the cloister, or play the sycophant to 
civi) tyranny without contempt. She must come 
forth into all the paths of human activities, assert her 
supremacy, prescribe her laws, and show herself a 
Savior, here, as well as hereafter, if she is ever to re- 
ceive the confidence of man. Ifshe will not stand by 
homanity, humanity will spurn her. O could she in 
her history and present action show the sighing, half 
despairing nations, that inher are Life, and Liberty, 
and Peace ;—could she 

‘ Blow the trump of freedom in the despot’s ear, 

And tell the bruted slave his manhood high ;’ 

could she show without a blush that ‘precious is his 
blood in her sight,’ how soon would hope smile on the 
face of sorrow, the ‘ Desire of all nations’ appear, and 
the grand ‘ Amen and Amen’ be heard! 





POWER OF CONGRESS OVER SLAVERY. 
Extracts from a speech delivered, last week, in the 
U. S. House of Representatives, by Gen. Witson, of 
New Hampshire, in relation to the extension of sla- 
very to California and New Mexico. 


He now came to the general question in regard to 
the power of Congress over the institution of slavery 
in the Terrritories. It was a mere question of expe- 
diency, whether that power should be exercised or 
not; for he did not stop to argue about its constitu- 
tionality. The time for argument upon that question 
had long since gone by. Since the adoption of the 
Constitution, that power had been constantly exercis- 
ed by Congress; and if it was competent for Con- 
gress to do anything for the ‘Territories, they could 
make laws forthem. Slavery was a most blighting 
and withering curse upon every country which it in- 
fested. It passed over the face of the country like a 
prairie-fire, burning up every green thing upon its sur- 
face, penetrating into the very earth itself, and burn- 
ing out its power of productiveness. ‘The eye could 
not look out from this Capitol in any direction without 
witnessing this truth. The earth itself became vo- 
cal in attestation of it. The dumb beasts of the slave 
plantation, and the implements of husbandry, spoke of 
it; and every interest, and everything else, which 
came under its influence, became mvariably a most 
competent and reliable witness against it. And was 
this institution to be given by Congress to the new 
countries of which they were the lawgivers ? Should 
Congress give to these Territories the same thing 
which our fathers complained of at the hands of Brit- 
ish authority, and numbered among the causes which 
justified a revolution? Congress, it had been said by 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Preston,] held a 
trust-power for the Territories. Congress was to ex- 
ercise that power for the benefit of the cest tui que 
trust, as it had been called; and should that trust be 
abused by sending amongst them the blighting curse 
of the slave institution? Congress was bound to take 
care of the Territories ; to exercise the trust for the 
permanent benefit of those who are entitled to the 
beneficial use ; and he felt that he sustained a share 
of that responsibility, and he desired so to acquit him- 
self that, when he should pass away, when his son, 
now a little fellow, whom some of them had seen, 
when he should come up to the estate of manhood, 
and to perform his part among the citizens of the 
country, he might not be disgraced with the charge 
that his father had contributed to extend the blight of 
slavery over any portion of this country. Oh, no! 
He (Mr. W.) would look reverently up to the Father 
of all, and fervently implore of Him to spare the 
child from sucha reproach. Oh! may God forbid it! 
On the contrary, in the pe ge discharge of their 
trust, Congress should extend to these countries the 
means of enabling them to improve their condition, 
and develop all their resources. 

He said that it was characteristic of the Slave 
Power to accomplish all its purposes in this Govern- 
ment; but he declared now his belief that the time 
had come when its power over Congress had gone for- 
ever. He made this declaration, not because he had 
confidence in the politicians of the day—none what- 
ever. ‘The politicians were as ready now to betray 
their constituents as ever they had been. Mr. W. said 
his confidence was in the People ; they had taken 
their power into their own hands; they had brought 
themselves into order of battle and line, without the 
command of any political leader; there they stood, 
rank and rear rank, and each file closes in position 
with bayonets ata charge. They had spoken witha 
voice like thunder to their representatives, and warned 
them against abandoning the interests of their con- 
stituencies at their peril. The People themselves 
have dared the representatives to evince any sign of 
retreat or abandonment of theirinterests. The time 
had been, when the Slave Power, if it had any special 
work to be done by Northern men, New Hampshire— 
little, unfortunate New Hampshire—would be select- 
ed to do that dirty work; but it was now otherwise, 
because the constituencies had taken the power out 
of the hands of those politicians who could betray the 
trust reposed in them. It had been so throughout 
the whole region of the North, from Passamaquoddy 
bay to the head of the Des Moines river; and they 
were too many to be successfully resisted. 

* * * 7 * 

Gentlemen need not talk to him, or attempt to 
frighten him by threats of the dissolution of the 
Union. He (Mr. W.) did not talk about the disso- 
lution of the Union; he did not permit himself to 
think about such a thing asthe dissolution of the 
Union; no Northern man did; he and they looked 
upon it as impossible. But if the alternative should 
be presented to him, of the extensioa of Slavery, or 
the dissolution of the Union, he woy]d say, rather 
than extend slavery, let the Union, ay®& the Universe 
itself be dissolved! Never! never would he raise 
his hand or his voice to give a vote for the extension 
of slavery; for, as God was his judge, he could not 
be moved from the purpose which he had now an- 
nounced, 

The difficulties which surround us, springing from 
this question of slavery, are the natural result of the 
different character of the labor of the two districts 
of country. Inthe free States of this Union, labor 
stands on a different footing from what it does in 
any other part of the world. There, labor is an in- 
dependent agent. It works when it pleases, for 
whom it pleases, where it pleases, at what it pleases, 
and makes its own terms and conditions. The la- 
boring man stands upon his own rights. He chaffers 
freely with his employer, how he shall be fed, fur- 
nished, lodged, and what sort of specific conve- 
niences for his labor shall be furnished to him. In 
that free country, when a man wishes to employ a 
laborer, he stands on a perfect Jevel with his laborer. 
The employer states what he wants done, and asks 
of the laborer if he can do it. If he gets an affirma- 
tive answer, the price per day, week, month, or year, 
is talked of and agreed upon. The laborer does not 
pull off his hat to his employer, but stands ona 
perfect equality with him; and when they both come 
to the ballot-box, there again is there perfect equali- 
ty. The one has just as good a vote as the other. 

Was there any such labor as ths anywhere else 
on the face of the earth? Was there such an envia- 
ble condition of labor anywhere South of Mason and 
Dixon’s line? How was it there? It was, that if a 
man wanted anything accomplished, he had first only 
to consult his own thoughts upon it. The person to 
do the work or labor was never consulted. And 
when he had fixed upon his object, he would then es- 
timate how much it would cost him to buy so many 
pounds of human bones and muscles, which might 
enable him to accomplish his object. There was a 
marked difference in the two cases. And by looking 
into the condition of labor in France, England, Ger- 
many, or any other part of Europe, it would be found, 
instead of labor being the free and independent 
agent it was here in our free States, it was substan- 
tially a dependent agent, nothing but the complete 
subject of arbitrary power, with no alternative but to 
work or to starve. But such never had been, and by 
the blessing of God, never would be, the condition of 

the free laborers of the North; and he gave notice, 
that the time had now fully come when they would 
be no longer controlled by the Slave Power of the 
South—a power which was constantly exerting itself 
to prostrate the just political influence of the la- 
bor of this country ; and to check, restrain, and em- 
barrass that free labor in its efforts to attain toa 
high degree of industrial prosperity. 


are anxious 


From the National Era. 
THE TERRITORIAL BILLS. 
The first bill brought forward by ene 


summarily 
diciary Committee of the Senate. The second bill 
intupihoned. byline ditiney tee heiiatias of Califor- 
nia, and provides for the organization of a State Gov- 
ernment in New Mexico, (to which it leaves a strip 
of two or three de on the Pacific coast,) when 
i papers have reached the requisite num- 


_ Mr. Hilliard, in the House, has given notice of his 
intention to propose a substitute, containing provisions 
like those of the Senate bill, for the Territorial bills, 
when they shall be taken up; and a few days since, 
while the Fortification bill was under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
delivered an elaborate speech, explaining his scheme, 
and enlarging upon its merits. He, too, seemed to 
admit the probability that California would be a non- 
slavehulding State; but throughout he proceeded on 
the assumption that all the rest of the territory, wheth- 
er annexed to Texas, or set apart under a distinct 
Territorial Government, would be the heritage of 
Slavery. In fact, he proposed this scheme to South- 
ern men, as the only one now left by which they 
could carry their peculiar institution (Slavery) to the 
Pacific! (Mr. Hilliard, who thus seeks to export 
Slavery to the shores of the Pacific, is a Methodist 
preacher.) 

All these projects propose to authorize the forma- 
tion of a State Constitution in California, and pledge 
the faith of Congress to its admission as a Slate, on one 
condition only—that its Constitution be republican 
in form. The Government of South Carolina, under 
which more than half of the inhabitants are held in 
slavery, is republican in form. So was that of Rome, 
a republican form of Government, at the very moment 
when Slavery was blasting the fertile fields of Italy ; 
and Athens enjoyed even a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, while the large majority of its population 
was in servile bondage. 

Should any of these bills pass Congress, and Cali- 
fornia apply, with a republican form of Government 
in herhand, for admission as a State, the faith of our 
Government would be pledged to grant admission, 
though the new Constitution should tolerate Slavery, 
and though it might be proved that hundreds of slaves 
were already component portions of the population. 
One object, then, of this scheme is, to give Slaver 
an equal chance with Freedom in the new State ; and, 
should it avail itself of the opportunity to found an 
empire there, to disable Congress of all power to in- 
terfere. 

We know that the‘ frank’ admission of the slave- 
holders, that the new State will be non-slaveholding, 
and the endorsement by Whig authorities of the as- 
sumption of Messrs. Cass and Buchanan, that Slave 
cannot exist in California, have had their desired ef- 
fect. The people of the free States incline generall 
to the same opinion, and, for that reason, view with 
too much indifference this artful scheme of slavery- 
propagandism. There are members of Congress 
from those States, on whom Anti-Slavery people have 
been accustomed to rely, who are on the point of 
giving it their countenance. We doubt their sagac- 
ity. It seems to us that a project, the paternity of 
which was claimed by Mr. Foote, who would prefer 
a dissolution of the Union to the adoption of any 
measure for restricting Slavery ; which was brought 
forward in the Senate by. Mr. Douglass, who used 
every effort to encumber the Oregon bill with the 
Missouri Compromise, and who has since shown him- 
self the indefatigable ally of the slaveholders; which 
is strongly urged by Mr. Downs, one of the signers 
to the Calhoun Manifesto; which has been pressed 
by Mr. Hilliard in the House, as the only means left 
of carrying the peculiar institutions of the South to 
the Pacific coast; which is the favorite plan of the 
Washington Union, the fierce aud exclusively sec- 
tional organ of the Slavery Interest; and which has 
not yet found an open advocate in a single member 
of Congress, known to be a sincere opponent of the 
extension of Slavery—is, to say the least, an extreme- 
ly suspicious measure. 

We must not overlook the fact, that the emigration 
to California is from the slaveholding as well as non- 
slaveholding States. Numerous companies of adven- 
turers are in formation all through the South and 
Southwest, and many vessels have already sailed from 
Southern ports. That the large planters, to any con- 
siderable extent, have yet commenced migrating, we 
do not suppose ; but we know from sufficient testimo- 
ny, that not a few of the class of smaller slavehold- 
ers are now on their way, with their slaves with them, 
to the Pacific shores. A citizen of Virginia, who has 
personal knowledge of what he affirms, assured us, 
a few days ago, of this fact; and, soon after, we 
learned that Colonel , of Missouri, had set out 
with eight slaves, intending to prepare a home in Cal- 
ifornia, and then return for the rest of the slaves, and 
his family. Doubtless he is one of many. Now, 
need we be told that, wherever slaveholders go, one 
of them will be more than a match for five non-slave- 
holders? The hundreds of thousands of white people 
in Kentucky are ruled by some thirty-one thousand 
slaveholders—the whole number, according to the 
Anditor’s books. It will be so in California, unless 
the People there, now, institute at once a Provisional 
Government, and prohibit Slavery, or unless the Con- 
gress of the United States do this service for them. 
The plan of Mr. Douglass will not go into operation 
until the bodies of emigrants now on their march, or 
about to start, shall have arrived; and then it is to be 
carried out under the auspices of the acting Gover- 
nor and associate authorities, in the employment of the 
United States ; whom, doubtless, ere this, the Execu- 
tive in Washington, ever vigilant, and peculiarly so 
at this time, over the interests of Slavery, has de- 
spatched instructions calculated to defeat, if possible, 
any manifestation of the popular will against Slavery. 
No one, who recollects the pertinacity of the Admin- 
istration on this point, its complete identification with 
the slaveholding interest, its great energy, its sleep- 
less vigilance, and its unscrupulous policy, can doubt 
this. 

In view of all these facts and probabilities, how can 
any true friend to the maintenance of free institutions 
in the Territories treat with toleration this Douglass 
project ? 








SLAVEHOLDING DESIGNS ON CUBA. 

There can be no doubt of the determination of the 
Slave Power to obtain by revolution, fraud, or pur- 
chase, the annexation of the island of Cuba to this 
country, at a day not far distant. Our readers have 
been apprised, that an effort was made in the U. 5S. 
Senate, a short time since, to procure from President 
Polk information as to whether our government had 
made any overtures to that of Spain for the purchase 
of that island, but it was not successful. Alluding to 
this matter, the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Observer says — 
Mr. Foote of Mississippi rose, and asked Mr. Mil- 


ler, if, in the event of his ascertaining that any cor- 
respondence or negotiations in reference to this sub- 


ject have actually taken place, he was prepared to 
assume a hostile attitude to the annexation of Cuba ? 


Mr. Miller replied: ‘I do not hesitate to say, I shall 
be opposed to it at all times, and under all cireum- 


stances.’ Mr. Foote rose, and made a reply: ‘That 


if such be tne purpose of the Senator from New Jer- 


sey, he will find himself in an awkward position in 


less than four months, for the President elect is de- 


cidedly in favor of the Annexation of Cuba, and has 
so declared himself’ 
ken, and the cal] was laid upon the table, by a vote of 
24 to 19. 


Upon this the question was ta- 


This subject is one of deepest interest to the coun- 


try, and the refusal to grant the call is the best proof 
that there is something hid which must not be re- 


vealed. It is probable that, in the progress of this 


correspondence, our minister at Madrid has been in 


the dark, or has wisely, and from policy, purposed to 
be so. The chief agent, so far as our government is 
concerned, has been an enterprising young gentle- 
man, Mr. T. C. Reynolds, holding the position of Sec- 
retary of Legation to our minister, Mr. Saunders. 
Our minister, as is usual now a-days, knows nothing 


of the language of the court to which he is sent, 
and this great defect 1s supplied — talent and 
acquirements ot the Secretary to the En 

gentleman jas been ambitious of gaining distinction 
to himself, and an Island to the country, of the 
size and shape of that of Cuba. It was one of the 


Embassy. This 


ans proposed by persons living on the Island, who 
ps i for ‘o Annexation, that our army in 


("The speech of Gen. Wilson is said to have been | who command of our in the city of 
one of the most eloquent and impressive delivered at}Mexico. And it is probable that Cuba would have 








- 
——— 


wat if need beri cab eet hes tae nd pe 
is to cry, and per- 
haps with entire success at a coming day. * An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’ 





SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 


U. S. Senate, Feb. 20. 

Mr. Hate presented two petitions of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for promoting the abolition of sla- 
very and the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 
and that slavery may be excluded from the territories 
of the United States. 

Also, a memorial from the Kennet monthly meet- 
ing of the religious Society of Friends in Chester 
county, asking the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, and all other places where Congress 
possess exclusive jurisdiction. 

Also, two petitions from citizens of Pennsylvania, 
asking the abolition of slavery and the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia, and the prohibition 
of slavery in the Territories belonging to the United 
States. 

Also, two petitions from citizens and female inhab- 
itants of Pennsylvania, asking the abolition of slavery 
throughout the United States. 

Also, from citizens and female inhabitants of Penn- 
sylvania, asking that slavery may be excluded from 
e territory acquired from Mexico; that slave 

may be abolished in the District of Columbia, and 

other places where Congress has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion; and that no State may hereafter be admitted 
into the Union, whose Censtitution tolerates slavery. 

The motion to receive these petitions being o 
jected to, they were ordered to lie on the table. 





LAUGHABLE SCENE. 


The Washington correspondent of the Boston At- 
las notices a laughable scene which occurred in the 
House the other day. Judge Meade, of Virginia, in 
an excited manner, was catechising Mr. Collamer, of 
Vermont, when the Speaker good naturedly reminded 
him that it was not in order to take the floor from 
another gentleman. Whereupon Mr. Meade in- 
quired— 

‘Is it in order, sir, for me to ask a question in this 
case ” 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ replied the Speaker bowing. 

‘ Then, sir, it is in order for me to say that this case 
involves issues that will shake the Union to its centre!” 
shouted Meade. 

‘It is in order for the gentleman to make such a re- 
mark if he pleases,’ quietly rejoined the Speaker. 

low murmur of laughter passed over the House. 
The idea of making a case of dissolution out of poor 
Pacheco’s negro was so droll, that no one but a mad 
man could keep from smiling. 

Some further idea of the spirit that prevails in this 
matter may be formed by another remark of the hon- 
orable member from the Old Dominion, 

‘If this bill is rejected,’ said he, ‘and other kin- 
dred measures pass by the majority, I would not give 
a snap of my finger for the Union’ And the gen- 
tleman gave the finger and thumb of his dexter hand 
avery profound snap, as he uttered this very profound 
remark; all of which, no doubt, produced a very 
profound sensation on the House, and will produce a 
still more profound sensation on the country. 





OUR REPUBLICANISM. 


We stated recently that France had recognized 
the independence of the Republic ef Liberia, and had 
sent an armed force toaid in the suppression of the 
slave trade on the coast. The British Government 
has done the like manly thing, and issued orders to 
the commanders of their African squadron to place a 
number of vessels at the service of President Rob- 
erts for any efficient action against the slave trade, 
when necessary. 

By late letters from London, it appears President 
Roberts was engaged in negotiating a treaty with 
Great Britain, which is said to be most liberal, and 
based on the principle of perfect equality between the 
two governments. 

It appears our government refuses to recognise the 
Independence of that Republic ; which, in the provi- 
dence of God, has grown up out of our effort to get 
rid of our free colored citizens. Had this republic 
been made up of white-faced pirates, whose business 
it should be to protect and facilitate the slave trade, 
President Roberts might have expected better suc- 
cess, The United States have, for forty years, re- 
fused to recognize the Republic of Hayti. A. vigor- 
ous and growing commerce was springing u between 
us and Hayti. This was sacrificed to the dark spirit 
of slavery. Impetuous speeches, and loud threaten- 
ings, were poured out without stint in opposition to 
that recognition by Southern Statesmen. ‘This, Pres- 
ident Roberts should have known. He should have 
remembered the measures cs by the South, as- 
sisted by the North, to compel the transportation of 
the colored people who make up his colony ;—not 
forgetting that two hundred and fifty thousand slave- 
holders rule this country almost as absolutely as 
Nicholas rules Russia. ‘T'hen what better should we 
expect than to be repulsed? But, thanks to uprising 
humanity, the old world is springing up from her long 
ages of ,vassalage—overturning thrones and monar- 
chies; coming into republican life, grasping and 
pushing on the cause of Freedom. Africa herself 
may yet outstrip us. S on our republican hy- 
pocrisy! Who that has a drop of the blood of "76 
running in his veins does not feel his heart swell with 
indignation, and his cheek crimson with shame, that 
the United States, a name that lives above all others, 
should be first to put out the hand to stay the progress 
of those principles, the defence of which called forth 
the warm life-blood of our fathers a willing offering ? 

We cannot but hope the regeneration of the pub- 
lic mind in this country, which is now going on, may 
yet bring our practice upto our professions.—Prov- 
tdence Pranocrint. 





From the New Concord Free Press. 
TO GEN. Z. TAYLOR, PRESIDENT ELECT. 


Stmr—You are respectfully but earnestly requested 
to emancipate your slaves prior to your inauguration. 
The reasons are, 

1. Because the law of God says to you, ‘ Let the 
oppressed go free.’ 

2. Because it would be an act of humanity which 
pn slaves demand of you on the basis of common 

rotherhood. 

3, Because you are about to enter upon the duties 
of the highest office in the gift of the nation; and it 
is a disgrace to the American people to have the 
chief executive office filled with one who is enslaving 
hundreds of his fellow creatures, and reducing them 
to the level of brutes, shutting them out from light 
of the gospel, and depriving them of the various 
means of temporal and eternal happiness. 

_4. Because you are about to enter so lucrative a 
situation that you will not need to live upon the fruits 
of the unpaid labor of slaves, who have already, by 
their sweat and toil, without renumeration, procured 
for you a princely fortune. 

5. Because such an act of emancipation would not 
only meet witha heart-felt welcome, and with the 
warmest gratitude of the hundreds of bleeding hearts 
pes ate are she ay ,» but would gain for you 

e est meed of praise millions of rejoici 
philanthropists. os 





ABOLITION. 


Denounce Abolition! Why, e true reformer 
is an abolitionist of the boc trata sect. No pro 
gress in government, humanity, or public morals, can 

effected without abolishing the old forms, old her- 
esies, and old wrongs that have in past ages fastened 
themselves upon society and its institutions. Making 
one man by force of fraud the property of another, is 
the greatest of all crimes; and the individus! or the 
men who are striving to Dna pes such a desecration 
of human rights are entitled to respect above all re- 
formers. To be an abolitionist of all abuses, of hu- 
man slavery, as well as the thousand wrongs that 
meet us 2 every hand in the constitutions, laws and 
conditions of society, should be the desire and aim of 
every citizen; for every man has a deep interest in 
the welfare of the masses around him. We are an 
abolitionist in this sense, and trust we ever shall be, 
so Jong as we find human abuses to expose, cr errors 
to correct.— Onondaga Standard. 


"Pretty well for a paper of the old Hunker type, 
which has uttered many a severe word against the ab- 














elition movement.  ‘ The earth moves.’ 
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Che Piberator. 


BOSTON, MARCH 2, 1849. 
No Union with Slaveholders ! 


J THE LYNN PIONEER. 

Among the journals that have made themselves 
conspicuous for their abusive and malevolent spirit to- 
wards the American Anti-Slavery Society as an as- 
sociation, and towards its most prominent supporters 
personally, for several years past, has been the Lynn 
Pioneer. It is owned by a person who once actively 
supported the Society, but who, like many others, 
abandoned it for any other reason except that of @ 
heart-felt sympathy for the slave, and an absorbing 
regard for the cause, over all personal considera- 
tions.* 

Formerly, the Pioneer was edited by Henry Clapp, 
Jr. [He is now a corresponding editor, being absent 
in England.} Of his course in the anti-slavery ranks, 
the abolitionists in this part of the country are too 
well aware to need any special information. Having 
failed to secure the respect and confidence of those 
with whom he attempted to identify himself for a time, 
on the old anti-slavery platform, and whom he grossly 
flattered in the vain hope of effecting his own person- 
al ends, he revealed the true spirit by which he was 
animated in scurrilously assailing, on every occasion, 
the Executive Committee of the American A. 8. So- 
ciety, the Board of Managers of the Massachusetts 
Society, personally and collectively, and seeking to 
disparage and injure those societies to the extent of 
his Billingsgate ability. With such an antagonist, 
it was impossible for us to prolong a controversy. 
We never waste our ammunition in such a direction. 
We therefore barely noticed his treacherous behavior 
in the Liberator, and left him to pour out the vials of 
his abuse upon us and our coadjutors, without apy 
further notice of him. Why we alluded to him now 
is only to illustrate the course of the Pioneer, which 
still remains as hostile as ever. 

Before dismissing Mr. Clapp, and to give a single 
specimen of the duplicity of his character, we will 
state that, in this country, after his defection, the great 
object which led him to attend the anniversary meet- 
ings of the Massachusetts and New Hampshire State 
Anti-Slavery Societies, the New England Convention, 
&c., seemed to be to declaim against the enormity of 
having a chairman to preside, ora secretary to record 
the proceedings! It was tyranny, he maintained— 
and, in the plenitude of his liberty, he would not 
deign to recognise a chairman—not he! He went 
for ‘free meetings,’ at which every one might speak 
to any extent, on any subject, without being amena- 
ble to any rule of order. In the Pioneer, his sneers 
at ‘Corporations,’ ‘ Boards’ and ‘ Boardship,’ were very 
frequent. Well—he goes to England, and the first 
thing he does is to act as secretary of a Temperance 
Convention, organized and conducted in the most ab- 
solute manner, in which no real freedom of speech 
was tolerated for one moment. He next goes to 
Brussels, and there contrives to get himself appointed 
secretary of the Peace Convention. More recently, 
he has occupied the chair at a public meeting in Eng- 
land, and is ‘ grateful for the smallest favors,’ in this 
line of distinction. Such behavior requires no com- 
ment. 

For some months past, the Pioneer has had a new 
editor in the person of Georce Brapsurn. Partak- 
ing largely of the spirit which animated his maley- 
olent predecessor toward the Liberator, its editor, 
and the ‘old organization, he has dealt freely in the 
same kind of invective and defamation against the 
objects of his antipathy. We have forborne to take 
any notice of his assaults ; but the diatribe from his pen 
which we have copied on our first page, seems to re- 
quire an article like the present—onee for all—for we 
must be lost to all self-respect before we can consent 
to measure weapons, or continue a conflict, with such 
an opponent. The quarrel has been wholly of his 
own seeking. Up toa period not very remote, he 











professed to be our friend, and to hold us in high es-. 


teem, During our severe illness at Cleveland, Ohio, 
(at which place he was then residing,) less than a 
year and a half since, he was constant in his visits, 
and frequent in his friendly manifestations; though 
he now declares that he has ‘ long believed’ us to be 
‘an unmitigated bigot,’ and that, if we ‘ possessed 
the power to do so,’ we ‘would play the despot on 
such a scale as would eclipse the tyranny of any 
ordinary tyrant” What has turned the milk of his 
kindness into gall and wormwood, we really are at a 
loss to conceive. Personally, he has always been 
treated by us in a friendly manner. We are not 
aware that, in the Liberator, we have ever published 
a line to his disparagement. It is true, we have 
sometimes differed from him as to anti-slavery meas- 
ures; but we never dreamed that this difference 
would lead to personal alienation. During the polit- 
ical campaign of 1840, the old organization, at aH its 
meetings, pronounced it to be highly inconsistent for 
any abolitionist to give his vote for ‘ Tippecanoe, and 
Tyler too.’ This decision Mr. Bradburn took in high 
dudgeon ; he ridiculed it, he denounced it, he pro- 
tested against it, in his own peculiar style, just as he 
now treats the Disunion doctrine ; he occupied col- 
umns of the Liberator in his endeayors to prove it to 
be little better than an arrogant assumption, and to 
show that abolitionists might and ought to vote for 
Harrison and Tyler. Knowing how sensitive he was 
to the slightest criticism, and how irascible and im- 
petuous was his spirit, we scarcely made a comment 
on his fiery ebullitions. Before another election came 
round, he saw that he had been in the wrong, and so 
had no longer any controversy with us on that score, 
Wecannot his present bitterness of mind to 
anything (strange to say) but to the decision of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and its auxiliaries, 
as to the incompatibility of any abolitionist voting to 
sustain the American Constitution and Union, on the 
ground of their pro-slavery character. It was a hard 
case, to be sure, for one, politically ambitions, to be 
identified with those who were resolved to disfran- 
chise themselves for conscience’ sake. What hope 
or chance of political preferment, under such circum- 
stances, while the present Union Jasts? None what- 
ever, of course. This was worse than pronouncing 
it wrong and inconsistent for abolitionists tu vote for 
‘ Tippecanoe, and Tyler too’! The only way, howev- 
er, in which Mr. Bradburn can escape from the con- 
clusion to which the ‘old organization’ has arrived 
on this subject, is to assert that the U. S. Constitu- 
tion contains no compromises in relation to the slave 
* During the past year, he has compelled his wife 
—the mother of a large family of children—to leave 


his house, on a weekly pittance, and to be virtuall 

dead to him and her children, on no charge of aie 
lecting her family duties, and especially none touching 
her moral ¢ » but on the plea (how true it is 
remains to be proved,) that she did not harmonise 
with him in his peculiar views, nor exhibit a t 
or courteous spirit toward such of his friends as he 
wished to partake of his hospitality. We should not 
marge tg Ree tire oh affair, ae it not for the fact, 
he has the cruelty to allow others, through the meds. 
um of the Pioneer, to assail this banished and de- 





brious cts; thus 
> wert Fe ae a 
last number of the Pioneer, for i is an ar- 


the lady alluded to in a most dastardly manner, 





covers with fulsome y 
carded her, but who i still scredly bound to regard 


very instrument. If this is indeed his rea 
(and he saysit is,) he certainly cannot cry 
the Disunion doctrine as an impeachment 
sistency ; for that is deduced from the y 
mission (both by the courts and the peopl 
existence and binding obligations of 
compromises ‘referred to. Deride, rave, scoff wh 
will, the issue presented by the American Ant, 
very Society in this great struggle for the libené : 
of our enslaved countrymen is as broadly tities, 
logically exact, as morally consistent, as mightily "9 
fective, as was ever presented in ANY conflie - 
Liberty with Tyranny— No Union with Sion, 
ers, religiously or politically.’ Any thing Joss e. 
this ise virtual abandonment of the cause of .. 
slave. Religiously, the old bond between the = 
and the South has been greatly weakened, bet. it ‘04 
quires to be broken. Politically, the bong is = 
strong, but wearing away daily. The dissolatioy f 
the Union is the abolition of slavery. ’ 

Once, the town of Lynn was famous throughous 
the land for its anti-slavery zeal, liberality, rea 
to meet every emergency, and fidelity to th 
It was ‘the banner town’ inthe Union. In no othe 
place did the advocate of the slave find such a Willin 0 
ness to hear, ed meet with so warm a recept ~ 
That spirit'ha# fled ; where once all was entius:, 

SR mn, 

all isnow apathy ; alienation has taken the plac of 
co-operation, and the slave’s advocate visits the place 
with reluctance rather than with glaéness, Ty yh. 
this is owing, except to the banefw’ influences of ti. 
Pioneer, we know not, So, too as it relates tp Es. 
sex County. That County was once foremost in the 
Commonwealth, in the number, activity, and generous 
assistance of its abolitionists ; now the anti-slavery 
torch burns dimly, and ‘ the love of many bas waxed 
cold.” We believe this is owing to the same cause, 
Wherever the Pioneer has circulated, it has sown the 
seeds of division, retarded the progress of conversion, 
excited personal jealousy and distrust, and operate 
like a blighting frost in early spring-time. Though 
it has walked on stilts, and ‘uttered great swelling 
words’ about its broadly reformatory spirit, there is 
no evidence in any quarter of its salutary influence 
Eyen in its advocacy of a good cause, it has done that 
cause no good, by the bitterness of its spirit, by the 
coarseness of its invection, and by its palpable desti. 
tution of moral feeling. We see no hope of its im. 
provement, under its mew editor; as it grows wore 
instead of better. Never was a man more out of his 
sphere than he is in such a position. Without self. 
control, utterly ungovernable in his feelings, ridicu- 
lously inflated by self-conceit, unable to state or tp 
argue a proposition except in the most extravagant 
terms, and answering an opponent by calling hima 
*dolt? ‘blockhead,’ rascal,’ ‘ scoundrel,’ or ‘liar’ he 
is no more qualified to be the conductor of a reform- 
atory journal than a madman is to guide the helm of 
the ship of State, 

We now take our leave of the Lynn Pioneer, grant- 
ing it full permission to assail us as often and as scur- 
rilously as it choosesfwith absolute impunity. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

Considerable tion was created in the House, 
a few days since, by the presentation of the follow- 
ing petition by Mr. Mayhew, of Tisbury, from one of 
his constituents :— 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives, in 
Generai Court assembled : 

The undersigned, a resident im the town of Tisbury, 
in Dukes county, would most respectfully request 
your honorable bodies to pass a law, permitting him 
to import from the slaveholding States one or two 
slaves, and hold them in perpetual servitude, for the 
purpose of cultivating his = and as in duty bound 
will ever pray. JOHN P. NORTON. 

Tisbury, Feb. 10th, 1849. 

Mir. Beromsse of Bocton comeidorod tho potitiwn om 
insult to the dignity of the House, and thouglst that 
the petitioner ought to have leave to withdraw. 

Mr. Srowe, of Springfield, hoped the petition 
would receive the same direction as other petitions 
relating to slavery, namely, a reference to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr. Kinsman, of Newburyport, supported the 
withdrawal. The petition was evidently not sen- 
ous—was not sent in with any expectation that it 
would or could be granted. 

Mr. Bourwe t, of Groton, said the House had no 
right to assume that the petitioner was not sincere. 
He might think he eould work his farm to advan- 
tage with slave labor, and might not know of any 
legal or constitutional difficulty in the way. Mr. B. 
advocated its reference in the usual manner. [le 
said it was no more unreasonable or disrespectful 
than petitions presented daily for the secession of 
Massachusetts frem the Union, &c. He also said 
that it would be a violation of the right of petition, 
which is extended to every citizen of this Common- 
wealth, to refuse this prayer the customary consid- 
eration allowed to all petitions, when respectful. 

Mr. Marsa, of Quincy, made a few remarks to the 
same effect, and the petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, by a yote of 93 to 63. 

The assertion of Mr. Boutwell, that this petition 
was no more unreasonable than those which are ‘pre- 
sented daily for the secession of Massachusetts 
from the Union,’ shows that he knows how to play the 
demagogue, and is wilfully blind to all moral dis- 
tinctions. Who John P. Norton is, or what was 
his real object in sending such a request to the Leg- 
jslature, we cannot ascertain; but we think the 
House acted very properly in receiving and referring 
the petition. Perhaps Mr. Norton had come to the 
sensible conclusion, that Massachusetts, having found 
no difficulty in swallowing a camel, need not strain 
at a gnat—in other words, having entered into pstt- 
nership with slaveholding States, and consented [ 
be one of the watch-dogs of their slave system—and 
being willing to allow persons to be seized and claim- 
ed as slaves on her soil, and hurried to the South- 
ern plantation—need not affect any conscientious 
scruples in view of his very moderate request (0 be 
allowed to import only fio slaves to cultivate his farm 
on Cape Cod, but might grant it with the utmost 
propriety ! 

The Courier pronounces the petition ‘a sham, de- 
signed to ridicule the extravagances of some stark- 
staring mad abolitionists, who sent in @ petition a 
year for a dissolution of the Union.’ When cit- 
wens of Massachusetts (to say nothing of other grie'” 
ances) are literally clanking their chains as slaves on 
Bouthern plantations, or confined in Southern dun- 
geons as felons for no crime, and no relief can be 
riven to them, if it is a mad proposition to ask Mas- 
achusetts to declare the Union at an end, then bes 
aadness become the highest patriotism. Last am 
‘ne Washington correspondent of the Couner coul 
rrite in this style, without eliciting a word of disap- 
/ robation from its editors : 

‘ The free States have the 4 in 
+ read the ordinance of 1787 over the territory 
.uestion, if they would. But they will not. So [ri 
i is, that, touch whatever part of our national ar 
yu will, by following the circle, we come mee 
: .is point at last, to wit: We ares slavery PE 1s 

ent, and under slavery influences, and THER 
“O REMEDY BUT IN DISUNION.’ 

During the past week, the Resolves from the Se" 
yite, in relation to keeping slavery out of gga 
sad New Mexico, have been before the House, #”, 
«Yer speeches by Mesars. Upham of Salem, Hopkins 

: of North 
+f Northampton, Curtis of Boston, Walker 
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IRATION AND THE MINISTRY.’ 
title of « leading article in the * Chris- 
yyservatory’ for March, on ‘ the authority af Gs 
4 Scriptures in matters of faith and practice. 
‘Je hes been elicited, we are inclined to think, 
e recent Biblical discussions in the Liberator ; 
nowt ver this may be, it indicates that the ortho- 
1,ema about the scriptures is fast losing its de- 
wns jon the minds of many even in the orthodox 
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ne breath, the writer says, ‘there is no reason 
rehend, that, for a long time to come, any con- 
C le number among us will embrace latitudin- 
+ ¢, rational] sentiments on the subject of in- 
” in the next, he thinks that there is dan- 
es ae men, candidates for the sacred office, 
. ae erhaps, on the main doctrines of grace, but 
* " soetared with an exotic transcendentalism, 
“ to time knock at the door of our As- 
for a license to preach the gospel’—and 
yestion will thus come up, Whether unsound- 
: - the subject of inspiration shall be an insuper- 
berrier, when the candidate is otherwise general- 
yund, to ministerial fellowgpip. The writer hopes 
tthe me ‘eternally distant,’ when the right 
| of fellowship will be intelligently and deliber- 
sve to any such candidate. 
the young men alluded to only knew the nature 
» of the gospel, and were truly enlightened 
+ ite spirit, they would never ‘knock at the door’ 
voy sectarian Association, for a license to preach 
5°} cl. They who ask permission of a conclave 
+ sto preach, making its approval or rejection final 
he case, are in @ besotted state of mind; for it 
erly belongs to no body of men to determine that 
t authoritatively ; and the bedy claiming such 
er, and exacting such obedience, is guilty of a 
fold outrage—imposture and tyranny. Not by 
wil of men, but by the will of God, does the true 
ess go forth to proclaim the truth, ‘ whether men 
hear, or whether they will forbear.’ The Prot- 
at mummery of ‘ consecrating to the work of the 
‘stry ’ is to be classed with the Catholic, and both 
1c repudiated with righteous scorn and dis- 
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by every free-born soul, 

7: ‘Observ atory, while contending for an inspired 

1 custean bedstead, says ‘there have always been 

ies of difference on the subject of inspiration, in 

+ orthodox community.’ But why should there be 

shades of difference tolerated? Is inspiration 

ially shadowy and dark? Where shall the stop- 

z place be, and who shall assume the right to say 

ie inquiring mind, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, but 

uther’ ? Whose ‘shade’ of opinion shall be pro- 

iced a little too dark for the orthodox standard ? 

y, this is like trying to determine in this country, 

t precise shade of complexion at which a citizen 


é 
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ses to be a white man ! 
1¢ thought is consoling to the Observatory, that 


ith there are orthodox differences of interpreta- 
, there are none as to ‘ the authority of the record 
£. But let us see, according to its own showing, 


what this assent to the authority of the record 
unts. 
ieological science has demonstrated that the Mo- 
cosmogony, a8 popularly interpreted and received, 
n absurdity. The statement, that the heavens and 
earth—with bird, beast and man—were created 
recisely six days of common reckoning,and are only 
ut six thousand years old, is so irrational, that, ac- 
ling to the Observatory, ‘already theology, by 
iy of its soundest teachers, concedes what geology 
demands as to the original creation, namely, that 
ok place at an unknown but immense period of 
e before the world was fitted up for the immediate 
spation of man.’ The question then arises—‘ Is 
re not room for both parties to retain their ortho- 
y'—by a process of India-rubber interpretation— 
e one as an orthodox (!) geologist, and the other as 
orthodox theologist ” Undoubtedly—nothing is 
ier than to make black white, and white black, by 
slogical jugglery. Thus—‘ without misgiving as 
the divine authorship of the sacred record’—the 
hodox theologian ‘may suppose, with Professor 
liman and others, that the term translated days, in 
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Take, forexample, the names of the editors of this’ 
pseudo‘ Christian Observatory’—a magazine which, in 
spirit and dialect, may be justly called the Bennett's 
Herald of Orthodoxy in New England :—Nehemiah 
Adams, DP. D., J. A Albro, D. D., E. Beecher, D.D., 
E. N. Kirk, A. W. Cluer, W. A. Stearns, A. C. 
Thompson. In what relation do these men stand to 
public sentiment, on any subject? What cross are 
they manifestly bearmg? What are they doing to 
jeopard their reputation or worldly comfort? In what 
do they exhibit the least moral courage? Wherein 
do they resemble Him whose ministers they profess to 
be, who made himself of no reputation, and identi- 
fied himself with the oppressed and needy of his day ? 
What struggling reformatory movement are they wil- 
ling to aid? In this very number of the Observatory 
is a notice of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, written for the meridian of South Carolina, and 
teeming with abuse. The Society is sneered at as 
‘this mighty little faction,’ whose ‘outrageous vio- 
lence and folly’ have retarded the success of the cause 
of emancipation ‘ by a half a score of years at least’— 
[two centuries used to be the original charge.] Its 
members are represented as ‘a mere handful of vis- 
jonaries and disorganizers, who were once detested, 
they laughed at, and now pitied’—as.an ‘ unchristian 
erew passing resolutions defining what a true Chris- 


gibbering fiends, in some corner of pandemonium, 
voting that no place ought to be regarded as a real 
heaven, where fire and brimstone are not the prevail- 
ing elements of bliss’! This is the position which 
the ‘ evangelical’ editors of the Christian Observatory 
hold to the anti-slavery cause in the year 1849; and 


men as Moses Stuart, Leonard Woods, Ralph Emer- 
son, B. Bb. Edwards, and Rufus Anderson, they un- 


the orthodox body throughout the land. Be it so. 
The religious combination which takes sides with 
the man-thief shall in due season be broken into 
fragments, even though it believe in the plenary in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, in the doctrine of total de- 
pravity, (which it almost demonstrates to be true,) 
and in a vicarious atonement. 

‘When the Unitarians,’ says the Observatory, ‘ re- 
jected the Bible as of plenary authority, they set them- 
Unitarians we leave to speak for themselves; but we 


its belief in the doctrine of plenary inspiration ? 


more honest, more regardful of the rights and inter- 
ests of mankind, than the party rejecting it? 


to is of no practical utility whatever. 


ery. It is merely a theological shuttlecock. 


of nature can be of divine origin.’ 


head of Tuomas Paine! 
magazine becoming tinctured with inyidelity ? 


80, we aflirm, is the Bible. 
neither can contradict the other.’ 


on this point. 


do not believe. 
absurdity. 


be treated in this manner. 


mingled with much that is true and excellent. 





r version, signifies epochs, each perhaps of immense 
ration ; and so make out, as he has done, a Scrip- 
sl cosmogony which shall harmonize with the suc- 
sions of geological eras." Or he may suppose that, 
1 miraculous effort, the Almighty saw fit to fur- 
h and beautify, ‘literally in six days,’ for man’s 
ial use, ‘a world which he had ages before called 
) existence.” Or—more accommodating still—‘ he 
y suppose, if he will, that the first chapter of Gen- 
s was never intended as a detailed account of the 
er and manner of creation, but only to convey to 
human mind some hireoglyphic or parabolic repre- 
tation of the great fact, that God made the world, 
\ furnished it for man.’ Nay, more—‘he may say 
nkly, that he does not understand what the Holy 
nt intended to teach respecting the creation of the 
rid, but that he holds the subject under advise- 
ut, (!) as he does many of the prophecies, waiting 
further light’! ! 
r'here—if this be not the art of theological shuffling 
de easy, we know not what to style it. So much 
relying on ‘the authority of the record itself’! 
) doubt it isa very important matter that young 
a, ‘candidates for the sacred office,’ should believe 
its authority in full—provided any body can tell 
_ it really is, what it enjoins, and how far it ex- 
ias 
Even the orthodox world does not stand still. 
reat progress,’ says the Observatory, with charm- 
: ingenuousness, and to escape being impaled upon 
hor of a dilemma, ‘has been made in the sci- 
¢ of hermaneutics since the middle ages, and es- 
ially since the commencement of the nineteenth 
‘tury; and every year is shedding new light on 
‘ umportant part of theology. The great astronom- 
‘facts of the Copernican system are now univer- 
‘y conceded; no Galileo fears imprisonment for 
‘sphemy when he teaches them, nor does the most 
lous biblical student feel troubled about them.’ 
anks to whom? to the church or clergy? to theo- 
sical neeromancers or ecclesiastical owls? No— 
se all conspired to quench the light of science, to 
ny the truth of astronomical discoveries, and to 
ke the great book of nature subordinate to Hebrew 
rehment, in point of authenticity and veracity, un- 
the rising tide of popular intelligence threatened to 
erwhelm them, if they did not quickly change 
cir position. ‘ Every year’ they are performing ex- 
etical Somersets, in order to keep pace with the 
»wth of knowledge, and the advancement of sci- 
ce, and thus to save the infallibility of the record. 
their hands, the scriptures are a mass of dough, 
ich they are prepared to mould into any shape, 
ording either to the ignorance or the enlightenment 
the public sentiment of the day. As for the Bible, 
eir pretended reverence for it (with here and there 
exception) is either asham, or the result of a per- 
tous superstition. They will use it to crush every 
Ww reiorm that takes the field, but always make it 
nform to what is respectable and popular in their 
y- To-day, it is safe, fashionable and advantage- 
‘s for them to preach that the Scriptures are all di- 
nely inspired, and the only rule of faith and prac- 
e. Hence their dogmatism, zeal and insolence on 
‘8 point. To-morrow, let it be neither safe nor ad- 
‘ntageous for them to preach that doctrine, and they 
ould not have another word to say about it. Their 
‘Story, as a class, from the days of Constantine to the 
resent hour, runs all one way—no matter whether 
atholic or Protestant. In time-serving, double-deal- 
ig, and the black arts, they throw far into the shade 
i¢ whole race of politicians, They have no other God 
fore their eyes but the God Pvunuc SenrmMent. 
hey believe in no other Bible than that of Porvnin 
‘ruviox. They believe in the advantage and duty of 


from God. 





a paper cannot, while the uncompromising advocate of 
an unpopular cause, subsist on its subscription list. 
If the Liberator has been, during the last few years, ia 
any sense or to any degree an exception to this rule, 
it has resulted from the indirect aid received from the 
Massachusetts Society in New England, from an ex- 
cess of saving which is hardly true economy, from 
avoiding many expenses which would add much to 


great amount of unpaid labor. 


rious causes, fallen on very few shoulders. 
The plan 


ceipts as will relieve it from the necessity of a crip- 


who call themselves its friends, and value it as it de- 
serves, appreciating the benefit they have derived 
from it, should pay five doWars, instead of two, for the 
copy they take for their own use, leaving them free, 
of course, to distribute as many copies as they choose 
at the usual price. 


to suppose it necessary to say more. 


In behalf of the Committee, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Boston, Feb. 10th, 1849. 


to the foregoing appeal :— 


Nortaamrton Warer Curz, Feb. 20, 1849. 
Farenp Garrison: 


year’s subscription to the paper. 
Yours in haste, 


Sovrn Hrxeuam, Feb. 20, 1849. 


D. RUGGLES. 


tor, five dollars. 
Very respectfully, 


New Irswien, Feb. 19, 1849. 


J. CUSHING. 





tian Church should be,’ which is ‘equal to a knot of| that there was to be an Anti-Slavery meeting in the 


as their scurrilous magazine is reeommended by such} the land of chains and slavery. At the appointed 


questionably represent the views and sentiments of 


selves afloat on a sea of doubt and speculation.’ The 


cannot help asking, what has orthodoxy gained by 
Has 
it thereby been rendered more humane, more virtuous, 


What 
light does such a belief throw on any subject, or how 
has it aided the cause of science or human elevation? 
Let an honest and truthful answer be given to these 
inquiries, and it will be seen that the doctrine alluded 
To make it a 
test, therefore, of religious character is sheer effront- 


‘ The rationalist will affirm truly,’ says the Observ- 
atory, ‘ that no clear contradiction of the revelations 
Let this admission 
be noted. For taking a similar view of this matter 
of revelation, and honestly carrying it out, how many 
vials of priestly malignity have been poured upon the 
Are the editors of this 


‘Nature is from God,’ says the Observatory, ‘and 
Both are revelations, and 
Very positive, very 
oracular, this ; but we beg leave to entertain a doubt 
That Nature is from God, we believe ; 
that God has made a Book, as he has made Nature, we 
The proposition is, upon its face, an 
Nature no man can mutilate, suppress, 
forge or curtail; but a piece of parchment can easily 
Nature is true and un- 
erring; but a book may contain a thousand errors, 
It is 
in the power of men to destroy one book as well as 
another; it is notin their power to destroy Nature ; 
therefore, though itis true that Nature is from God, 
it does not follow that the Bible, as a book, is also 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE LIBERATOR. 
It is well known to all interested in Reforms that 


Committee, but I have done perhaps as good a ser- 
viee by obtaining a new subseriber. _ — 
If those of its friends who, like me, do not feel able 
to send the five dollars, would procure a new sub- 
scriber for the Liberator, it will give all a chance to 
do something to help the cause along. I have now 
been a constant reader of the Liberator for the last 
four years, and can truly say that I find food in ‘its 
columns which I cannot obtain in any other paper. 
The doctrines it advocates I believe to be sound, and 
if carried out in practice, would elevate man to his 
proper station in society, and happiness and content- 
ment would abound. I like the Liberator for its 
boldness and independence in attacking and exposing 
sin in high places—fashionable sin—which scarcely 
any other paper dares expose, for fear of losing pat- 
ronage, &¢. I would not have it compromise its 
principles, or lower its tone, one jot. There will be 
found friends enough to sustain it through good re- 
port and eyil report, so long as it continues in its 
present position of elevated morality. Ww. B. 
‘No Union with Slaveholders !’ 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
Westsoro’, Feb. 20th, 1849. 





Dear Sim: 
1 Coming into this town on Tuesday, I was informed 
evening, to be attended by three fugitive slaves,— 
Wm. W. Brown, accompanied by Wm. and Ellen 
Craft. As the time appointed for the meeting drew 
near, I went to the lecture room, and found the Town 
Hall filled to overflowing, with persons anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the three representatives from 


time, Wm. Brown and friends came in, and no little 
sensation was exhibited by the audience, especially 
when they beheld, in the person of Mrs. Craft, the 
features and complexion of an Anglo Saxon sister. 
The meeting was opened by an appropriate prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Brown, after which Wm. Brown ad- 
dressed the audience in aspeech of one hour’s length. 
He compared, in a very forcible and eloquent manner, 
public sentiment with the law of the country, and as 
an illustration of the power of the former over the 
latter, he referred to himself and friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Craft ; who, although they were, according to the law 
of the country, the property of the Southern slave- 
holder, nevertheless, there had been created through 
the efforts of the anti-slavery people, a public senti- 
ment, which the slaveholders too well understood to 
make the attempt to regain their property. Wm. 
Brown closed his remarks by introducing to the au- 
dience Wm. Craft, late of Georgia. 

Mr. Craft related the incidents of his own and 
wife’s escape from the thraldom of American Slavery. 
His simple but graphic story drew forth repeated 
bursts of applause from the audience, and the eager 
desire of all present, at the close of the meeting, in 
pressing forward to congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Craft 
upon their escape from the tyranny of the South, 
gave the most conclusive proof that publie sentiment 
was stronger than /aw, at least in Westboro’. 
VIATOR. 


WILLIAM AND ELLEN CRAFT. 
Norrusoro’, Feb, 16, 1849. 





Frrenp Garrison : 

Agreeably to a notice in the Liberator, W. W. 
Brown and Wm. and Ellen Craft, the fugitives from 
slavery, held a meeting in the Town Hall. At 
an early hour, rhe house was densely filled. Friend 
Brown made a few opening remarks, after which Mr. 
Craft gave a thrilling account of their escape; and oh, 
what a breathless anxiety was felt as he proceeded ! 
Liberty was then given to ask him questions, which 
was promptly met. Friend Craft is the man for what- 
ever he shall undertake ; and the way he disposed of 
the questions was a caution. One small lump of pro- 
slavery asked who was Governor of Georgia seven 
years ago. William not being ready for it, one of the 
audience immediately put the same question to the 
gentleman—Who was Governor of Massachusetts 
seven years ago? It was a clincher—he could not 
come it—and the way they clapped was a caution. 
Then went round the whisper—I want to hear his 
wife speak. Is it possible that that creature was ever 
a slave? Ellen replied to a few questions. Old 
friends of the slave were confirmed, and new converts 


made to the anti-slavery faith. Then came the sep- 
aration; and what a rush, not to the door, but to 
take the hand that was so lately in chains! To 
have seen such a shaking and bowing would have 
paid you for all your toil and labor. 
soul that Calhoun & Co. could have seen it. 
growing sympathy for the slave is more to be dreaded 


I wish in my 
This 


its usefulness, and from pressing into its service a 


When in spite of all this, it has been obliged to 
look to its friends for aid, the weight has, from va- 
I believe 
you would not that this should continue so to be. 
suggested by the Financial Committee 
ssems exactly adapted to remedy it, to secure such re- 


pling economy, and from pecuniary embarrassment. 
Experience has shown that it will not do to raise the 
price gencrally. The Committee recommend that those | This year, though there are not over 250 legal voters 


by the South than bullets and guns combined. Took 

up acollection of twelve dollars, and sent them on 

their mission rejoicing. 

Yours for a renewed assault upon the old harlot, 
LYMAN ALLEN, 


THE BANNER TOWN, 
Last year, the freedom-loving, slavery-abhorring 
spirit of the good people of Southboro’, in Worcester 
County, was nobly manifested in a long array of sig- 
natures to the Disunion Petition to the Legislature. 





in that town, 185 have affixed their names to a simi- 


Of the remainder, not more than twen- 
ty refused to sign it—the others were from home, or 
were not called upon. Besides these 185 legal voters, 


Could a hundred names be subscribed to such a 
plan, and surely that is a small number, we should re- 
ceive $300 more than usual; and with this slight ad- 
dition, the income would fairly cover the expenses of 
the paper; and the weight would rest, as it should, on 
the shoulders of many, instead of leaving some half 
dozen to make up such sums, when necessary. I 
deem it a reflection on those whom I am addressing, 


Any one disposed to co-operate with us in this plan 
will please send his name, immediately, to R. F. Wall- 
cut, 21 Cornhill, Boston; or give it tosome agent of peer 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, as soon as 


i The following are among several other kind 
and friendly responses that have been promptly made 


I learn by the last number of the Liberator, that 
its friends would give it a living support by sub- 
scribing five dollars instead of two dollars per annum. 
Believing its existence to be of vital importance to 
the cause of human freedom and progress, and feeling 
it to be the duty of all, who can spare the means, 
to aid the cause in this way, I take pleasure in remit- ’ 
ting the enclosed three dollars, to be credited with the Cornhill. 
two dollars which I sent some time since, for one 


Dear Srm—The call in the Liberator of last week 
for further aid in behalf of the old pioneer sheet, I < 
hope will be fully responded to. You may consider | ty obtain neat and convenient tenements. 
me as pledged to pay into the treasury of the Libera- 


I regret that I do not feel able to'send the five dol- 


lars recommended by the Chairman of the Financial Cleveland, Ohio, wa are much obliged. 


192 non-voters have added their signatures to the 
same Petition—making 377 in all! On the anti- 
hanging Petition, 289 names were obtained—130 vo- 
ters, 156 non-voters. ‘This animating result is main- 
ly owing to the zeal and perseverance of our untiring 
and excellent coadjutor, Moses Sawin, who has 
thus shown ‘ what may be done by faith and works, 
when they go together. To Southboro’ belongs 
the credit of leading the way in the new and blood- 
less revolution for liberty and emancipation, as Lex- 
ington did in the sanguinary revolution which estab- 
lished American [Independence ! 
fet ocean = Pash eae 

HEARING BEFORE THE JupiciaRY COMMITTEE. 
The Judiciary Committee, to whom have been refer- 
red the Petitions for the peaceful Secession of Massa- 
chusetts from the Union, will be addressed by Wen- 
dell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison, in behalf 
of the Petitioners, this (Tutrspay] afternoon, at half 
past 3 o'clock, at the State House. 


—_—— 





InrormaTionN WantTeEpD. William Volantine, now 
named William Robinson, who was once a slave in 
Baltimore, and now living in New Bedford, wishes to 
know where his brother is, who was a slave in the 
same place, but came from Baltimore about three 
years since to Philadelphia. His name was Joshua 
Veolantine, but he received the name of Daniel Crom- 
well. The desired information, if it can be given by 
any one, may be sent to the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 


- _— 





A Rare Cuance. It is with great pleasure we call 
the attention of respectable and responsible colored 
families in Boston, to the brick houses which are ad- 
yertised in our columns, this week, to be let at a low 
rate, for their special accommodation, in Second Street 
Place. It is seldom they have so good an opportuni- 


Or - 
To ConrespoyDENTs. Two letters from William 
Goodell, in reply to Henry C. Wright, on the Bible 
question, are on file for insertion. 
The letter of Nathan Evans, of Pa., is received. 
For the reminiscences sent to us by J. F. H., of 


FOURTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, 


ports, by two or three days. 
The Europa did not aa nt at New York until Sat- 
urday morning at 7 o'clock. 


ste 9 fe Barca ~ ee cape eae aaah 
prevails, greater buoyanc an 

ton is still advancing oorly, bat all the more surely. 
Sales to a large extent have been going on y 
forward, during the last two weeks. ‘The Grain trade 
has been more than usually steady the last fortnight, 
and prices haye been well supported. 

The Stock and Money market were unusually buoy- 
ant. : 

Par'iament was opened by the Queen in person, on 
the 1st inst. 

The speech was far from giving universal satisfac- 
tion in Parliament. The address of the Lords, in re- 

ly, passed the House by a majority of only two. 

rd Brougham sarcastically praised the ministers for 

mot glorifying themselves in the affair of the Pun- 
aub. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, K. C. B., 
recently English Ambassador to Spain, has been ap- 

inted to succeed Sir R. Packenham as British Min- 
ister to the United States. 

Ravages of the cholera continue about the same as 
when the Niagara sailed. $ 

‘The California fever, which had somewhat subsid- 
ed, was revived by the last packet’s news. 

There is very little news from the Continent of im- 
portance or general interest. As it regards France, 
immediately, after the sailing of the Niagara, intelli- 
gence was received in England, that the breach be- 
tween the Assembly and the President had widened 
into a fearful gulf. <A real or a sham plot was disclos- 
ed to the French Ministry, and, for a few day, Paris 
again assumed the gppearance of a beleaguered city. 
The streets were occupied by not fewer than 80,000 
men; and Gen. Changarnier plainly intimated that 
the first barricade that was attempted to be raised 
would be. the signaifor a general slaughter. Tran- 
quillity was soon restored. 

The old established and highly respectable mercan- 
tile firm of Messrs. Robert Eglinton & Co., East India 
merchants, of London, have been obliged to suspend 
payment. 

It is stated that M. Guizot is in such straitened 
circumstances, that he has accepted a situation con- 
nected with a library belonging to the Bedford fam- 
ily. 

The packet ship Waterloo, Allen, from New York 
to Liverpool, was only sixteen days from port to 
port. 

Steamer America, Harrison, had a very quick run 
from Boston, having made the trip in a little more 
than eleven days. 

t@ Lord John Russell has announced his intention 
of again introducing a measure to enable Jews to sit 
in l’arliament. 

2 In 1848 the number of chargeable letters deliv- 
ered in the United Kingdom amounted to 329 mil- 
lions, an increase in nine years of 253 millions. 

IngLanp—Suspension of Habeas Corpus. It has been 
recommended by the Lord Lieutenant to renew for a 
limited period the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act in Ireland, and the bill has already been read a 
first time in the House of Commons. In the power- 
ful language of Lord Johiy Russell, it is deemed un- 
wise ‘ too soon to loosen the bandage from the wound, 
which might again bleed, and with referenc e to which 
it is necessary to take every precaution.’ 

France ‘The objects of the conspirators are said 
to have been these : To dissolve the National Assem- 
bly, and to establish a Committee of Public Safety ; 
to annul the Constitution; to imprison the Bona- 
parte family; to suppress the liberty of the press for 
two years; to suspend personal liberty for three 
months ; to try by commission all those who have ta- 
ken part in the proceedings against the insurgents of 
June ; to pay the interest of the debt in paper money ; 
to impeach all the Ministers of the Crown since 1830; 
to establish the right to labor, dissolve the National 
Guard, adopt the red ftiag with the triangle of asso- 
ciation, and establish progressive taxation, with con- 
fiscation of the property of emigrants, &e. 

When the troops were everywhere in position, and 
the people at the highest excitement, Louis Napoleon 
rode all round Paris. He was received every where 
and by all with rapturous demonstrations of personal 
homage. Cries of ‘ A bas les Ministres,’ mingled with 
those of ‘Vive la Republique,’ ‘ Vive Napoleon,’ 
‘ Vive l'Empereur.’ One accountisays that he answer- 
ed, ‘ You shall have a new Ministry.” 

Numerous arrests were made. All the assembled 
members of one club were seized, and it is said that 
evidence of a serious conspiracy were discovered. 
Colonel Forestier of the National Guard, and M. 
D’ Alton Shee, a peer of the Monarchy, are compro- 
mised, and were sent to prison. One Lecointe was 
seized by some National Guards, to whom he boasted 
that he knew a person who would ‘ bring down the 
President of the Republic.’ 

In the re-organization of the Garde Mobile, it ap- 
pears that of the 13,000, about 2000 have refused to 
renew their military engagements. 

A proposition has been laid before the Assembly by 
M. Lucien Murat, reclaiming on behalf of the heirs of 
Joachim Murat, ex-King of Naples, certain parts of 
the state property which had been conferred on him 
by the Emperor. 

M. Thiers has left Paris for Lille, where his father- 
in-law, M. Dosne, lives. It is understood that -+he 
reason of his quitting the capital is the annoyance 
and danger to which he has been subjected for a con- 
siderable time from a set of ruffians, who send him 
anonymous letters, threatening his life. 

Five of the murderers of General Brea and Capt. 
Mangin were sentenced to death by the Council of 
War of Paris. 

Austria AND Hunoary. The Austrians have suf- 
fered several reverses in Hungary. Jellachich has 
been defeated, and has retreated on Pesth. 

An Austrian bulletin announces a defeat of the re- 
bels under Bem, at Hermannstadt, on the 21st ult. 

The Breslau Gazette says the Magyars have still con- 
siderable force in Upper Hungary, under Gorgy on 
the Theiss, under the orders of Kossuth; in the Banat, 
holding in check the Servians; and in ‘Transylvania, 

under Bem. ‘These forces can maintain themselves for 
months, if they carefully avoid coming to a decisive 
battle. 

Turkey AND Grerce. Letters from Doride, in 
Greece, give an afflicting and frightful description of 
the country. Political vengeance and brigandage are 
mixed up to an awful extent; murder and pillage are 
the order of the day; and the Government appears 
either imbecile or callous. 


Iraty. It is said that Austria has protested against 
the intervention of Spain in favor of the Pope. 

Intelligence has been received by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at Paris, that 20,000 men had been 
sent by Radetzky to re-inforce the besieging corps 
before Venice, which it appears is to be vigorously 
attacked. 

It is said that the assassin of Count Rossi has been 
poisoned at Perugia, by the same hand which counted 
out to him 12,000 crowns as the price of blood. This 
was done in order to get rid of a person whose reve- 
lations might have unmasked those who placed the 
poignard m his hands, 





t=” The New York lady who proposes going to Cal- 
ifornia with others of her sex to establish a hospital for 
the sick and friendless, is not Miss Dix, as we at first 
conjectured, but Mrs. Farnham, widow of the late 
Thomas J. Farnham, who lately died at San Francis- 
co, and who, several years ago, published a narrative 
of his travels among the Rocky Mountains, and in 
Oregon and California. 


[2 General Taylor arrived at Washington on Fri- 
day evening. 


= Hon. John Wales has been elected U. 8S. Sena- 
tor from Delaware, in placeof Mr. Clayton, resig gned. 


ce" Wm. H. Earl, of this city, cut and put up 
on Monday and Tuesday, one ton of ice every two 
minutes, for ten hours;—ice ten and twelve inches 
thick: so we are told.—Newark Advertiser, Thursday. 


[= While the Dog Law was. under discussion in 
our House of Representatives the other day, a wag- 
gish member sent a private note to the Speaker, pro- 
posing that the subject should be referred to Messrs. 
Cur-tis, Bow-ker and Bark-er.— Lowell Courier. 


{# The Harbinger of New York, announces in the 
last number that it will hereafter appear either as a 
Monthly Magazine, or as a Weekly of smaller dimen- 
sions, the object bein, to bring its expenditures more 
directly within its income. 


[3 Penobscot Bay was entirely frozen over last 
week, from Belfast across to Castine, and down as far 
as Owl’s Head. A brig in beating up the Bay was 
caught in the ice, and remained fast. 


= George rt ig an Indian Chief of the Chip- 
pewa tribe, visi the State House on Friday, and 
obtained permission to address the members of the 
rg ees and others, in the Representatives’ Hall, 
on Friday evening. His subject was the condition of 
the Indian tribes of the West, and his* object is the 


for New ork, arrived at | S°tty (Md.) Bra tal 


a Thomas, slave’o . Golt, of Queen 's, for 

on Wednesday week, at 6) (o0mss, sia ; ah Ge » fe 
o'clock, and her news was expressed to St. John,..N.|‘"teing away and aiding in the escape of certain 
B., and thence slaves gy ty Fe Mrs, M, Goldsborough, 
reaching Boston, on Th y night, in season for and Mr. T. erman, ited'in’ his conviction, 


a. ~ 4 is ig | OM four indictments, and sentence to an aggregate im- 
publication in the paper oh Eaet, meewnte, Ll prisonment’ in the penitentiary of ld years and 6 


8 ‘ J : ®onths. James Ewerk, white man, against whom there 
ticipate the arrival of the steamer at the American were five indictments for abducting the same slaves, 


Commercial affairs look well. In nearly every de- in Queen Anne's county, onthe 21st of the present 











—— 





Tne Tarot SLAVE wctors. The triakin Talbot 
last; week,of negro Ben 


was tried and convicted in two cases. His trial on the 
remaining three will take place at the adj court 


month. Bailey, the captain of the vessel which con- 
veyed them, has also had his trial, on four indictments, 
removed to Queen Anne’s county. The Talbot court 
adjourned on Friday. 


He 1s Gone. Jack Adams, the universal favorite, 
died yesterday, (12th) from the injuries he received 
at the burning of Mr. White's house, on the New 
Canal, about a week since. He lived longer than was 
expected by his physicians, and death, in his case, 
was the termination of the most horrible agony. As 
first assistant foreman of fire company No. 13, he was 
noted as one of the most.active members of the fire de- 
artment, and his death is to be attributed to a fear- 
essness of danger bordering on temerity. Our fire- 
men should not forget that life is more valuable 
than property. He was 35 years of age, a native of 
West Cambridge, Mass. and bas been a. resident, of 
this city about five years. He leaves a wife and two 
—— to mourn his untimely death.—New Orleans 
rescent, 


Mcrprr. On Sunday morning last, Mrs. Thomas 
of Nottingham, N. H., was found dead upon her bed. 
There were marks of violence on her body, which she is 
supposed to have received in a scuffle. Her husband 
was dead drunk inanother room. An Irishman and 
his wife, who had engaged lodgings at the house the 
night before, had a drunken revel. A quarrel en- 
sued, and Mrs. Thomas received a blow that killed 
her, » She was abroad in good health the day before. 
It is believed in the neighborhood that she fell by the 
hands of her own son, John Thomas, Jr., who first 
gave information of the horrid deed to the neighbors. 
The affair, of course, has created much excitement.— 
Nashua Telegraph. 


Farat Accrpenr. A man named Sanborn, former- 





ly a resident of Hampton, N. H., who undertook to 
walk on the track of the Eastern Railroad from New- 
buryport to Hampton, on Wednesday, was run down by 
the engine about seven o’clock in the evening, about 
a mile this side of the Hampton depot, and instantly 
killed. The engineer did not see him until the en- 
gine was upon hum, and it was thought that he was 
intoxicated. 


Rror at Portianp, The city authorities of Port- 
land haveing issued orders against the celebration of 
Washington's Birth Day, by burning tar barrels in the 
evening, some boys who disobeyed the ordinance were 
arrested and taken to the watch-house. A crowd of 
some five hundred men marched up, and demanded 
their release in twenty minutes. ‘This not being com- 
plied with,the mob, proceeded to more active measures. 
A battering machine, in the shape of a stout ladder, 
was procured, and door, shutters, sashes and glass 
were stove in, and the boys were released. Several 
of the police and watchmen were injured. 


Snow at Mopitz. On the 1léth ult. the inhabi- 
tants were astonished by the visit of a storm of snow 
in that warm climate, At the last accounts they had 
gone snow balling each other in great glee. 


Ice at tue Souta, The river Potomacis entirely 
blocked up with ice for many miles below Washing- 
ton. 


Tue Hempstzap Fmer. <A second inquest on the 
bodies of Mrs. Miller and her three children, found 
in the ruins caused by the tire which destroyed their 
dwelling-house, has resulted in a verdict that the de- 
ceased were murdered by some person unknown. 


Muntricencr. Rev. Charles Avery, of Alleghany 
city, has given alot of ground on Library street, in 
that city, worth perhaps $2,000, and has put under 
contract a building worth $10,000, for the benefit of 
the Colored Wesleyan Methodists. The building is 
intended to be used for a church, college and primary 
school. It is the intention of the donor that the high- 
est branches of education shall be taught.— Boston 
Atlas. 


Fearru, Mortaury on Suipnoarp. A despatch 
from Philadelphia announces the arrival at Delaware 
Breakwater on Monday of the British ship Cambria, 
from Londonderry for New York, in distress, and 
short of the necessaries of life. Fifty-five passengers 
died on the passage, and seven more were taken ashore 
and buried. ‘The revenue cutter Gallatin afforded the 
necessary relief. 


Ice. We learn from the Bunker Hill Aurora, that 
the ice crop of Massachusetts has been secured in good 
condition. Not much less than three hundred thou- 
sand tons of ice have been cut in Massachusetts for 
home consumption and exportation the present year. 


Dantnc Ronseny my Puraperea.. Last week, 
Beebe and Ludlow, porters, carried two bags of gold 
to the Mint, and while delivering one, the other was 
stolen, containing seyen thousand dollars. The thief 
was arrested. 


Frances Kemsite Burter,. The Anti-Slavery 
Standard. says, ‘itis notorious in Philadelphia that 
one of the causes of difficulty between Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler was her fearless expression of anti-slavery 
feeling, and her refusal to live on a slave plantation 
owned by her husband in Virginia.’ 


Tuz Brack Toneve. Several deaths from that 
terrible disease, the black tongue, have occurred in 
Augusta, Kentucky. ‘The heads of patients swell im- 
moderately, the tongue protrudes from their mouths, 
eyes glaring, and the whole face is discolored and hor- 
ribly distorted, ending speedily in death. 


Kentucky. The hill to modify the Slave law of 
1833 has passed bofh branches of the Kentucky Leg- 
islature, and become a law. 1t provides that men may 
bring into Kentucky as many slaves as they please 
for their own use, but requires that they should not 
dispose of them for five years. 

Dearn. or a Swiss Historian. Letters from Zu- 
rich announce the death, in that, his native city, of the 
Swiss historian and philologist, John Gaspard Orelli, 
aged sixty-two. M. Orelli took an active share in 
the liberation of Greece; and on the establishment of 
its independence, the government of that country sent 
him letters of naturalization in a box of gold. 


[= The Richmond papers announce the death of 
Samuel Shepherd, Esq., the late Public Printer of 
Virginia. 

Fire—Loss or Iare. The house of aman by the 
name of Cruzer was destroyed by fire at Rossville, 
Staten Is!and, on Friday night. Mr. Cruzer and wife, 
and a man who was lodging there, perished in the 
flames. 

Pa 


ANTI-SABBATH CONVENTION. 

At the close of the Anrit-Sapparn Convention, 
held in Boston in March last, the following resolution 
was adopted, nem. con. 
Resolved, That when this Convention adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet one year hence, in the city of Bos- 
ton, New York, or Philadelphia, at such time and 
place as the Publishing Committee shall appoint. 
In accordance with the above vote, the undersigned 
hereby give notice, that the Convention will be held 
in the city of Boston, on Wepnespay, April 5th, com- 
mencing at 3 o’clock, P. M., and will probably con- 
tinue in session the two succeeding days; and they 
cordially invite all persons, who feel an interest in the 
important object of the Conventicn—which is, the 
overthrow of religious and political tyranny, in the 
shape of sabbatical penal enactments—to secure the 
right of every man to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience—and to exhibit the 
liberty of the gospel in contrast with the bondage of 
the law—to meet and consult together for its further- 
ance in the land, and throughout the world. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

HENRY C. WRIGHT, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, 

CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, 

JOHN W. BROWNE, 
Boston, Feb. 20, 1849. 








Committee. 





WANTED, 

For a child, just arrived from Cuba, about eight 
years old, free born, an orphan,—whose color, and the 
fact of his mother having been once a slave, made his 
friends desire that he should leave Havana,—a home 
in the country, where from sympathy with his situa- 
tion, and in return for such little services as he could 
render, he could have support and instruction ion. He is 
very lively and intelligent, and speaks English. 

Apply to Wenvett Paris, 26 Essex strect, or 











amelioration of their condition. 


Mrs. Garwart, 25 Albany street, Boston. 





«9 TAKE NOTICE. 
Bie enc aeamromeenietaese, Saet 
| River, Saturday ‘and Sunday, March 3 
At Taun! > Monday, \ 

F Hing sta March 1} 

i Waltham, Wednesday, March 14 om te 
Re eee 


o'clock, P.M... The friends. of the cause i 
place will please see that notice is given. wheat 









LECTURES TO LADIES. 


Mrs. PAULINA S. WRIGHT proposes to give 
a second course of Lectures to the dies of Enis 
city, on the subjects of ANATOMY and PHYSI. 
OLOGY, illustrated by a fine French Apparatus, the 
Modetio'de Femme, or Artificial Female ‘igure, and 
a complete set of life-size Anatomical Plates, and 
P ier Mache. 

us course will treat of the peculiar constitution 
of W omen, and their Diseases, and Physical Educa- 
tion of Children. The Lectures will also be illustrated 
by ty sre ae and Drawings, 

The Lectures will be given at Washi i 
FH pcos g hingtonian Hall, 
Tickets for the course $1. Single lecture, 25 cts. 

Mrs. Wright is permitted to refer to the following 
wean — 

Dr. entine Mott, Dr. E. Parmly, Dr. Samuel L. 
Griswold, Dr. A. S. Ball, Dr. Edward Bayard, Ds. 
John D. Russ, Dr. John B, Rich, Isaac 'T. Hopper, 
Rey. John 8. C. Abbott, New-York; Rey. Mr. Brain- 
ard, Dr. Wm. Elder, Philadelphia; Dr. Bailey, Dr. 
Dunbar, Baltimore ; Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Port Physi- 
cian, Boston. Pt 





Maus. Weicut'’s Lecrures. At the close of Mrs, 
Wright's first course, the ladies organized a 


meetin 
and passed the following resolutions :— . 


5 Resolved, That we, members of Mrs, W. 
in Anatomy and Physiology, have. listened with in- 
tense interest and admiration to; her course of lectures 
—that she has treated the subjects with great delicacy, 
and with such clearness and force, as to carty conyiee 
tion of ‘their importanee—and that we hereby express 
our warmest gratitude for the pleasure and instruction 
we haye received. 

Resolved, That we deem it the imperative duty of 
every woman, to gain a knowledge of the human or- 
ganization, and the laws of heath, that she may be 
the better qualified to prevent suffering and disease 
and thereby prolong life. 

Resolved, That each of us, 2s an act of love to hu- 
manity, will endeavor to induce others to attend the 
second course of lectures, and thus judge for them- 
selves whether Mrs. Wright is not generously actin 
in a noble and appropriate sphere. 3 

Mrs. A. R. BRAM 
Mrs, C. N. Imprern, See. ai i 


right’s class 


NUMAN CULTURE. 

t=" Mr. A. Bronson Axcorr proposes to hold a 
course of Six Conversations at his rooms in West 
street, on CHILDHOOD— its Parentage, Planet, 
Talents, Temptations, Discipline, and Destiny, with 
ae = the inspired teachers of mankind inter- 
spersed. ‘The course will commence on FRIDAY 
EVENING, March 24, at 7 o’elock, and will be oy 
tinued on the following Friday evenings. Tickets at 
one dollar, for the course, may be obtained at Miss 
E. P. Peabody’s book-room, No. 13 West street. 

*,* Mr. Alcott meets a class of young ladies for 
readings and conversations, with special reference to 
self-culture, on Mondays, from 10 A. M.,, till 2 0’- 
clock, P. M., at his rooms, No. 12 West street. 

March 2. 





LECTURES IN HYANNIS. 


t= Joun M. Sprar will lecture before the Hyan- 
nis Female Anti-Slavery Society next Sunday even- 
ing. He will give addresses also on Crime and its 
Treatment, in the morning and afternoon of the same 
day, in that village, if a suitable place can be obtained 
for the meetings. 





te Henry Watson, a fugitive slave from Missis- 
sippi, and Crantes Srearns of Boston, will speak on 
the subject of slavery, at West Cambridge, on Satur- 
day and Sunday evenings, March 3d and 4th, 





t# THE RELIGIOUS UNION OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONISTS hold public meetings every Sunday af- 
ternoon, at Washingtonian Hall, in Bromfield street, 
under the direction of Wirt1am H. Crannino, the 
services commencing at the usual hour. The seats 
are free. Ali are invited to attend. 














‘WASH AND BE HEALED.’ 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
AND HERALD OF REFORMS. 
ror 1849. 








TJOBL SHEW, M. D., EDITOR. 





» ie object of this Journal is to explain, in a man- 

ner suited to the capacity of all, the new and cel- 
ebrated system called Hyproraruy, or the Warer- 
Cure—a system which is, deservedly, fast gaining in 
popular favor, and which, in efficacy to cure and pre- 
vent disease, is unparalleled in the healing art. This 
system embraces a wide range of particulars, all of 
which may be stated in the general term, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 
Bathing, Clothing, Air, Ventilation, Food, Drinks, 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever tends to the preserva- 
tion, or the destruction of the body or mind, will be 
treated in this Journal. 


THE WATER-CURE, 
Now well established, is peculiarly favorable to the 
treatment of the maladies, both chronic and acute, to 
which the human body is subject. We hope, also, to 
teach our readers the best modes of PREVENTING, as 
well as cukING disease. 


REFORMS, 


Of whatever kinds, we shall promulgate as we think 
they deserve, and endeavor to adapt our Journal to 
the wants of every family in the land. 


THIS JOURNAL 
Will be published monthly, containing thirty-two 
large octavo pages of the best matter, with reference 
to the application of this system, together with an in- 
teresting MusceLiany, on the following 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 


SINGLE copy, ONE YEAR, $1 00 
Five CoPizs, ONE YEAR, 400 
To receive attention, letters and orders must, in ALL 
cases, be post-Parp, and directed to 


FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Curmston Hart, 131 Nassau street, New Yorx. 
[= Volume Eleven commenced January, 1849. 
All subscribers will commence and close with the 
year. 
” ¢@ Posrwasters, Teacurrs, and CrercyMen, are 
authorized to receive subscriptions for these Journals. 
Beta Maarsx, 26 Cornhill, is agent for Boston, 


To be Let, 

r | gerers brick Houses in Second street Place, con- 

taining nine rooms each, with Cochituate water, 
convenient for two families. ‘They will be let to re- 
spectable and responsible colored families, at the low 
rent of $180 each. Apply to H. COLBURN’S Hat 
Store, or to J. B. CLAPP & SON, Real Estato 
Brokers, corner of Portland and Sudbury streets. 

March 2. 





Copartnership Formed. 


Tt undersigned have formed a partnership in the 
business of Block ‘Tin Workers and dealers in 
Glass, under the firm of SMITH, OBER & CO., 
their place of business being that of the late firm of 
SMITH & CO., Nos. 2 and 3, Haverhill street, where 
they will manufacture and keep constantly for sale, 
a general assortment of 

BRITANNIA AND GLASS WARE, 


at the lowest prices. Dealers are invited to call and 
examine. 
THOMAS SMITH, 
REUBEN H. OBER, 


D. B. MOREY. 
Boston, Jan. 24, 1849. 3m Feb. 9 


BARKER & CHASE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND PILOT 


’ BREAD, 


43 COMMERCIAL-STREET, 
BOSTON. | 


HENRY A. BRASES 
ALBERT M. CHASE. 
Oct. 13 
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From the Boston Atlas. 
BRINGING THE YANKEES TO TERME. 


‘If this course be taken, (a dissolution of the Union, ) 
we can command the world, and soon bring these 
Yankee pedlars suing at our feet for admission into 
the Union with the South.’ 

Hon. Mr. Iverson, in the Southern Secret Convention. 


Ho! Iverson, you're talking loud; your words are 
full of boasts ; 

You threaten sorrow to our cots, and sadness on our 
coasts ! 

Would you, in truth, bold Iverson, sever the bonds in 
twain, 

And bring us crouching to your feet, and begging for 
your chain ? 

I pray you, think a moment, now—your words are 
past recall— 

If you would truly leave us here, to totter to our fall? 

Have you no feeling for our state, so piteously weak, 

That you would leave to any fate our little Northern 
clique ? 

Are there no means to ward the blow? and must we 
share your guilt, 

And see your curse brood o’er the lands for which 
our blood was spilt ? 


Must we, to hold your favor yet, acknowledge trade in 


men, 
By shelt’ring, ‘neath our eagle’s wing, the human 
cattle pen? 


No! no! we thunder in your ears; our mountains 
echo, no! 

We dare you to fulfil your threats—we brave your 
threatened woe. 

The Yankee blood is not so chill, nor Yankee strength 


so slight, 

As thus to quake at threatened ill, or turn from real 
fight. 

We sue to naught that’s here on earth, or any where— 
but Gop! 

And, least of all, will we e’er bend to any traitor’s 
nod. 

Yes, Iverson! bold Iverson! and all your vaporing 
band, 

We brand you rrarrors to the State, and recreant to 
the land. 

And if (which God forefend, indeed) rebellion is un- 
furled, 


A sight will rise upon your gaze, which will ‘com- 
mand the world.’ 

The Noxrtn, with all its free-born strength, in hamlet 
and in town, 

Will raise its million sinewy arms, and cRUSH REBEL- 
LION Down ! 








[#3 With what stifling emotions of heart-rending 
suffering does Mrs. Butler pen the following lines, in 
relation to her unhappy wedded state ! 


UPON A BRANCH OF PLOWERING ACA- 
CIA. 


BY FPANNY KEMBLE BUTLER. 


The blossoms hang again upon the tree, 

As when with their sweet breath they greeted me 

Against my casement, on that sunny morn 

When thou, first blossom of my spring, wast born. 

And as I lay panting from the fierce strife 

With death and agony that won thy life, 

Their snowy clusters hung on their brown bough, 

E’en as upon my breast, my May-bud, thou. 

They seem to me thy sisters, Oh, my child! 

And now the air, full of their fragrance mild, 

Recalls that hour ; a tenfold agony 

Pulls at my heart-strings as I think of thee. 

Was it in vain? Oh! was it all in vain? 

That night of hope, of terror, and of pain, 

When, from the shadowy boundaries of death, 

I brought thee safely, breathing living breath 

Upon my heart? It was a holy shrine, 

F ull of God’s praise—they laid thee, treasure mine ! 

And from its tender depths the blue heaven smil’d, 

And the white blossoms bowed to thee, my child, 

And solemn joy of a new life was spread 

Like a mysterious halo ’round that bed. 

And now how is it, since eleven years 

Have steeped that memory in bitterest tears? 

Alone, heart-broken, on a distant shore, 

Thy childless mother sits lamenting o'er 

Flowers which the spring calls from this foreign earth, 

Thy twins, that crowned the morning of thy birth. 

How is it with thee—lost, lost, precious one, 

In thy fresh spring-time, growing up alone? 

What warmth unfolds thee—what sweet dews are 
shed, 

Like love and patience, over thy young head? 

What holy springs feed thy deep inner life ? 

W hat shelters thee from Passion’s deadly strife ? 

What guards thy growth, straight, strong, and full 
and free, 

Lovely and glorious, Oh! my fair young tree? 

God—Father—thou, who by this awful fate, 

Hast lopp’d and stripp’d, and left me desolate ! 

In the dark, bitter floods, that o’er my soul 

Their billows of despair triumphant roll, 

Let me not be o’erwhelmed! Oh! they are thine, 

These jewels of my life—not mine—not mine! 

So keep them that the blossoms of their youth 

Shall, in a gracious growth of love and truth, 

With an abundant harvest honor Thee, 

And bless the blight which thou hast sent on me. 

Withering and blasting, though it seem to fall, 

Let it not, Oh, my Father! drink up all 

My spirit’s sap—so from this fate shall grow 

The palm branch for my hand and for my brow, 

With which, a hopeful pilgrim, I may tread 

The shadowy path where rest awhile the dead,» 

Ere they rise up, a glorious company, 

To find their lost ones, and to worship Thee ! 





SONG FOR THE TIMES. 
Hope, brothers hope! for the happier day 
That peers through the distant gloom; 
Think not the sorrows that round you play, 
For ever shall be your doom. 
Lose not your faith in the good and the true— 
In love, with its soothing strain ; 
But hope, brothers! hope that your homes so true, 
May echo with mirth again! 


Morning may rise with clouds on his brow, 
And wrath in his flashing eye— 

May read in his fury the old oak bough, 
And scatter its leaves on high ; 

But his anger abates, as Time unrolls 
The day from his mighty coil ;— 

Then hope, brothers, hopé ! let it fill your souls, 
To lighten your weary toil! 

Black Error may sit on his blood-stain’d throne, 
And rule with a despot’s hand— 

His kingdom may reach from the farthest zone, 
To our own dear native land; 

But the day shall come when his broken shield 
Will rank "mong the things that were ;— 

Then hope, brothers, hope! to despair ne'er yield— 
"Tis noble to hope and to bear ! 


For sure as the proud careering steed 
Bounds o’er the iron plain, 

And vies with the whirlwind’s utmost speed, 
As he drags on the joyous train— 

And assure asthe wire, with electric tone, 
Bears peace on its trembling wing, 

So sure will bright Truth ascend the throne: 


Then, brothers, let’s hope and sing ! R. K. 


Reformatory. 











THE SABBAT 


Sort Creer, } 
Harrison Co., Ohio, 2d mo. 11th, 1849. 
Farenp Garnxison: 

I should like to say a few words concerning the 
Sabbath. One day was no doubt set apart from the 
best of motives, for the purpose of worship. When 
veneration controls the human feelings, its natural 
language is—Lord, thy will, not mine, be done. Hav- 
ing no will, men can do nothing, and hence the prac- 
tice of abstaining from secular business. Inasmuch 
as veneration is the only element in the human mind 
that furnishes felicity without alloy, it is hard to say 
too much in favor of its cultivation. It is the strong 
hold of safety in all possible extremities, and is ap- 
propriately termed the sheet-anchor of thesoul. Ven- 
eration ceases to control the mind when men under- 
take to force persons to obser~e the Sabbath. Com- 
bativeness and self-esteem are the movers of this pro- 
ject, and they produce misery when active; and so 
far as the present case is concerned, obviously with- 
out foundation in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

None that have intelligence commensurate with 
their zeal will attempt to compel others, by penal- 
ties, to observe days and times for worship; because 
the attempt appeals to an adverse element in the mind, 
and the object they expect to advance is thus de- 
feated. 

When men meet to encourage the growth of ven- 
eration, they dislike to have benevolence appealed to 
as much as reason. Persons who meet to excite be- 
nevolence, would consider a discourse on theology 


very much out of place. Inasmuch as nothing can 


be well accomplished without concentration of effort, 
would it not be well that the first day of the week 
be appropriated to worship, and some other day be 
set apart for the exercise of benevolence (say the last 
fifth day in each month?) Then the two command- 
ments, on which hang all the law and the prophets, 
would stand a chance to be fulfilled. None can be 
Christians without loving God supremely, and their 
neighbors as themselves. 

I like all writers to be as brief as possible, and 
therefore conclude. 


Thy friend and brother, 
M. T. JOHNSON. 





PROGRESS — DENUNCIATION. 

The second number of the Phrenological Journal 
comes out decidedly against ‘denunciation’ as a means 
of reform. Its editors ‘ used to think, that existing 
religious sects must be DEMOLISHED, and hence assail- 
ed them with sledge-hammer and broad-axe severity.’ 
They think they have now ‘ progressed somewhat in 
a knowledge how to take them.’ 

They now think it is not best to ‘r1cut them,’ but 
to ‘coax’ them, by ‘showing them a more excellent 
way, and saying but little about their errors.’ 

So enamored are they of this new discovery, that 
they play some strange antics off before the world in 
announcing it. 

I sincerely hope that the esteemed editors may not 
prove themselves justly obnoxious to an accusation 
akin to that once brought by one Festus against the 
apostle Paul. But on what other grounds can we ac- 
count for the following strange talk? On: page 64, 
vol. xi. No. 2, of the Journal, they say, ‘Scourge 
them, [the churches,] and they at once retire within 
their hide-bound enclosure of rites and creeds, stop 
their ears, and utterly refuse you audience, besides 
hating you cordially, sust BECAUSE you tell them the 
truth. Now turn to page 57, same number, and we 
find it averred that ‘men never are nauseated by truth 
itself, but by the bitter drugs stirred into it, by its 
imperfect administrators.’—‘ None hate truth, but all 
love it; and the worse they are, the more bland 
and delightful its influence upon their souls.’ 

‘Remember this, ye hated reformers, it is you that 
are hated, and hated because HATEFUL.’ 

So, friend Garrison, the Southern slaveholder does 
not hate anti-slavery truth, not at all. If it had not 
been for your ‘hateful’ manner of administering it, 
in the Liberator, you would have been more highly 
esteemed than any other editor in the nation, and the 
Liberator would have been the most popular paper in 
all the land, sought after and cherished by the most 
inveterate slaveholders, for its ‘ bland and delightful in- 
fluence upon their souls’ ! 

Again, page 53, the Journal says—‘ Religion, like 
governments, takes no forward step till goaded on to 
it by the arguments and ridicule of its opponents.’ 
‘ Yet,’ it continues, ‘is this justthe very best way to 
get them forward?’ In thesame breath in which it af- 
firms that neither church nor government will take 
any step until moved by argument and ridicule, it en- 
quires if it would not be ‘easier’ to get them along by 
* coaxing.’ 

This sudden conversion of the Journal to the coaz- 
ing system, seems the more strange, in view of the 
astounding success which has attended its use of the 
* broad-axe and sledge-hammer’ warfare for the last 
ten years. On page tenth of the first number of the 
present volume, it tells the public that it numbers its 
converts made ‘directly’ by itself, during that time, 
by ‘tens of th ds’; besides ‘hundreds of thou- 
sands’ made by ‘ proxy.’ 

It seems to me, Mr. Editor, the Journal’s usual 
wisdom does not avail it, when it so suddenly repu- 
diates a means that has been attended with such sig- 
nal success, and adopts in its stead one that has often 
been tried without any very decided beneficial re- 
sults, viz. trying to convert men from their sins, with- 
out plainly telling them in what their sins consist. 

The editor of the Phrenological Journal has hith- 
erto done a good service to man, by faithfully telling 
the truth plainly in his own way--by acting out himself. 
I believe it to be well nigh impossible for him to sus- 
tain successfully an assumed character. Indeed, the 
new rule is most clearly violated in the first article 
that follows the one that has been the subject of re- 
mark. Page 63 rather sharply denounces an indi- 
vidual as ‘a fool’ ; indeed, the article itself furnishes 
a pretty respectable ‘denunciation’ in the following 
sentence: ‘ Remember this, ye hated reformers, it is 
you that are hated, and hated because maTeFvt’ ! 

Perhaps, however, as denouncers are the chief of 
sinners, the Journal reserves the privilege of using the 
* broad-axe and the sledge-hammer’ for their special 
benefit. 

So the case seems to stand on this wise—to call a 
man who steals men, women and babes, a hateful 
thief, is inexcusable denunciation; but to call him 
who utters it a hateful denouncer, is right and pro- 
per in the judgment of the American Phrenological 
Journal. Is not this ‘ progressing’ backwards? 

E. W. TWING. 





Springfield, Jan. 31, 1849. 

P.S. The foregoing article has been prepared for the 
Liberator, because it is believed that many of its 
readers are also patrons of the Phrenological Journal, 
and because it was thought that the latter periodical 
did not partake enough of the character of a miscella- 
neous publication to warrant the expectation that it 
would publish it. E. W. T. 





[i We copy, below, a considerable portion of the 
article from the Phrenological Journal, which has e- 
licited the animadversions of our correspondent. } 


TRUE MODE OF EFFECTING REFORM, 
INCLUDING THE EVILS OF CENSORIOUSNESS AND DE- 
NUNCIATION. 

When the philanthropic mind sees his fellow-men 
writhing in misery on account of any public error or 
evil, his first impulse is to pour out sharp invectives 


perpetuating ¢ 
Benevolence fis very apt . 
and Destructiveness, to heap abuse, or inflict chas_ 





an incalculable amount of human suffering— 
that it violates every pri and precept of 
right, and saying nothing about extenuati 


ing evil? Is 
ing évtls beth lest eficnciotn, and mate ditie ult than 


ing food, strongly tinc with gall, and scented 
with most di i 


all sorts of filthy, yrcrterr ire disease-engender- 
odors. Near them was 
another table, } 


with the most delicious and 


clubs, at which rose up ina , beat him, and 
expelled him from : f= ¥ 


e room, that they might eat in 
peace. 


The other apostle then advanced with a winning 
blandness of manner, an inviting voice, and a benig- 
nant smile, having in his hands some choice bread 
and fruits, of which he himself was eating, and invited 
them to taste it, and see which they liked best, ad- 
ding, ‘You may like yours well, but will like this 
(he did not say mine Look at it, is it not 
beautiful ? Smell of it, is it not fragrant? Taste 
it, is it not delicious” They saw, smelt, and tasted, 
partly out of curiosity, and partly in hope of findi 
something better, and were delighted. ‘Have you 
any more? inquiredone. ‘Abundance; follow me, 
and you are welcome to all you can eat, he an- 
swered. One followed, then another, and a third, and 
after seeing and tasting, beckoned the others to come 
likewise. One after another, they all left the bad 
food, and regaled themselves on the good, meanwhile 
wondering how they could have thought the other 
good, and thanking their — for conducting them 
to so bounteous a supply of such delightful fruits. 

_ Exactly so with attempts at reformimg man- 
kind. Pitch at them with harsh epithets, and call 
them fools and devils, and they will hate you, and 
cling to their vices the harder; but just present to 
their consideration the superior excellence of truth 
and right, without even so much as attempting to 
nauseate them with what they are eating; render 
your words, your manner, your subject inviting, and 
they will flock around you, try your doctrines, and be 
reformed. Is not this. the vey? Does it not ac- 
cord with human nature? Is it not soft words that 
turn away wrath? 

And do not most reformers make an almost fatal 
mistake on this point? Do a rey appreciate 
the inherent power of trnith ? they, after doing 
their utmost to present it in the most attractive light, 
rest the case on this simple point—the EFFICACY OF 
TRUTH? Truth is ao od Its innate force no hu- 
man mind that comprehends it can, by any possibili- 
ty, resist. Denunciation is weak, is pernicious to 
any cause, and doubly so to this. The true, philo- 
sophical, as well as practical way to overcome evil, is 
with good. Men are to be induced to renounce er- 
ror, not by wtp: to tear it from them, but b 
showing them what is so much better that they will 
gladly make the exchange. Denunciation prevents 
their hearing the truth ; and yet it is this very truth 
which alone can make them free. Denunciation both 
prejudices them against receiving truth, and makes 
them cling the stronger to their errors. Jt is not for 
you to tear their errors from them, but for truth to do 
it. This dispossessing and eradicating error is the 
exclusive work of truth. And truth is abundantly 
able to do this its great work. It is not for man to 
reform man, but simply to administer truth, and let 
this do up the work of eradicating error, and effect- 
ing progression. I, for one, am therefore determined 
to change my modus operandi. I shall hereafter con- 
tent myself with simply persuading my fellow-men to 
imbibe all the truth r possibly can, by serving it up 
to them in the most a ble form possible. Sweet- 
en truth, and men will drink it down in copious and 
oft repevior draughts, and that will on silently 
but effectually to purge them from uncleanness 
and error; but to embitter it with combative and de- 
structive feelings will make them hate it and its ad- 
ministrator, and utterly retuse to drink it, and thus 
annul its healing power. Nor need this sweetening 
detract one jot or tittle from its potency. It will rath- 
er increase it. As sugar-coating the bitter pill does 
not neutralize its efficacy, but induces many more 
to take it, so sugaring over truth, religious truth, re- 
formatory truth, and truth universal, will cause it to 
be taken in large doses by all, even by the most de- 
praved and bigoted, at the same time that it actually 
aids instead of retarding its operation, and soon after 
a gentle and yet complete purgation will supersede 
their hide-bound costiveness, which will evacuate 
the corrupt matter of their systems, eradicate all 
moral maladies, and regenerate the entire man. 
Then will commence the work progressive. Then 
will happiness and practical ess supersede de- 
pravity and suffering. 

And here I shall be met, at the very outset, by 
nearly all reformers, with the palpable assertion, that 
men hate truth—that it is inherently repulsive to 
them. No such thing. Truth is naturally delicious 
to every human being. All love it as they love life 
itself. Even the most depraved love it ; and love to 
renounce error, Any other supposition charges God 
foolishly, and belies human nature. There is a con- 
stitutional adaptation between truth and the human 
mind. The latter Joves the former as men love food, 
and for the same reason—because it is the great sus- 
tainer of intellectual and spiritual life. The anathe- 
mas and persecution directed inst truth-tellers, 
are aimed, not against truth itself, but against their 
imperfect and combative manner of presenting it. 
The same truths could, and should be so adiminis- 
tered, as to render all within reach really eager to 
obtain more. Men have as innate an appetite for 
truth as for food, and are nauseated never by truth 
itself, but by those loathsome drugs and that bitter 

stirred into it by its imperfect administrators. 
emember this, ye hated reformers. It is you that 
are hated, and hated because hateful. Reform 


and perfect yourselves—learn rightly to administer 
truth, and people will love you and the truth you de- 
velope, in exact proportion to the degree of perfection 


with which it is presented. There is a sublime beau- 
ty, a renovating power, a delectable sweetness, a be- 
witching loveliness in truth, which delights all who 
perceive its existence. No maiden, arrayed in all 
the attractiveness of female perfection, is as inherent- 
ly lovely or beloved by all—savage and civilized, bad 
and good—as truth is inherently ravishing to the de- 
raved and debased, as well as good and holy. It is 
ike healing ointment to the festering wound; like 
cooling water to the parched traveller; like bread to 
the starving mendicant. None hate it, but all love 
it; and the worse they are, the more bland and de- 
ere its influence upon theirsouls. Is it nota law 
things that the observance of every natural law 
produces happiness, and that men love what makes 
them happy? And does not truth make all happy, 
none miserable? If the worst man on earth instinct- 
ively hated truth, then would there be something in- 
herently rotten in truth itself, as well as in its recip- 
ient. 

Too many reformers become so, because their own 
situation in life and society is so grating and painful, 
as to render them misanthropic; and they turn to 
railing every body and every thing, because they 
themselves are under the harrow. Such reformers 
do more harm than good. Readers, take pen and 
paper, and note the names of reformers of the thun- 
derbolt and sledge-hammer school, and set opposite 
to their names + oe circumstanced in 
life, particularly in imonial life, and sum up, and 
you will be surprised that not one of them is -, ae 
to live,’ nor one of the persuasive school miserably 
circumstanced. Reformers, let us begin at home. 
Above all, let us begin by loving one another, and by 
loving all i both of which all reformers 
should do, and denunciation will give place to 
suasion. The thunder, the lightning and the whirl- 
wind will pass away, and the jal sun of reform, 

jon and human happiness will shine in full 





ape splendor forever. 


HEATHENISM IN THE PULPIT. 
ag Ree See Sneed ee we 
a Sunday evening lecture, preached * 
Moisi Asduose of den city; tatchich we Sed the tos 
lowing sentence : 
$ ing our enemies is a ; so tt is our to 
aria tel onan se eamlge ote sg 
GOLDEN RULE MUST AT TIMES BE SUSPENDED.’ 


Now we should like to ask the Rev. gentleman, if 
he would not deem such a question ro em i by 
ha aca ao colon ‘vegans nee yp 

esus, rings 
the golde porgtned w: "ates s eiasanaet—aeant 
en rule must be at times 
it? how? when? where? 

We do not wonder at the increase of crime and 
wickedness in our sister city when the professed min- 
ister of Jesus takes sides in the service of S and 
teaches the people that it is in accordance with Chri 
tianity to violate those great and heaven-descended 
laws upon which its vitality depends. 

The Traveller, in commenting upon the lecture, 
says ‘it was ajudicious and able vindication of the 
Bible,’ 

If its report is correct, we should judge it was 
one of the foulest attacks upon that sacred volume 
which was ever made by the vilest atheist that ever 
lived.—-Burrit?’'s Christian Citizen. 





WASTE OP MONEY. 


this State,’ (!) for his ‘gallant’ conduct 
in the prosecution of the late infamous war with 


resolution of the last i ; and the sword is 
said by the Argus to have cost nearly $3,000. 

A most outrageous and shameful waste of the 
ple’s money ! e men who had the hardi to 


vote it, ought to be compelled to refund every dime 
of it pha rab own pockets. The people of this 
State have never authorized the bestowal of one cent 
of their money for the proclamation of their own 
shame in this way. 

Had the war with Mexico been one of the most 
clearly defensive and justifiable wars on our part— 
had we been, for instance, in the — of wronged, 
insulted and helpless Mexico, with a powerful enemy 
sweeping like the ilence over our country, 
i pay brains epee s of unoffending women 
ont children with their infernal engines, butcherin 
thousands upon thousands of our citizens in col 
blood, oecause they dared to stand bravely forward in 
defence of all that was most dear to them—had such, 
we say, been the character of this miserable war on 
our the gift of a sword to one who had distin- 

ished himself by his cou and wisdom in our 
Behalf would eae a bh, +. t. As it is, 
the weapon presented to Gen. Worth isa mium 
to deliborate and ive human butchery, asl a 
monument of the wretched folly and infatuation of 
those brilliant legislators who voted to give it. If 
they could be compet to stand every cent of the 
expense, we shouldn’t so much care.— Herkimer Free- 
man. 





ESTIMATION OP BRUTE FORCE. 


The Boston Times thus moralizes on the late prize 
fight between Tom Hyer and Yankee Sullivan:— 


The inconsistency of man is vast. People who 
condemn Hyer and Sullivan, which they are abstract- 
ly right in doing, are ready to fall down and worship 
one who has — in triumph over some famous slaugh- 
ter-field, and cut his name with the sword into the 
surface of the earth so deep, that nothing save a great 
physical convulsion ean record. All creation owes 
the warrior, and the great mass of mankind, like D’- 
Israeli’s Sidonia, worships the Lord of Hosts; and a 
man is sure of success in this world, in precisely the 
same proportion that he has, to use Jean Paul’s idea, 
applied the battle-sword, that cupping-glass to the 
overful system of mankind. Wellington would ¢ 
the day in a Peace Society itself against Jay and a 
his supporters. Napoleon would not have been the 
less an able man, had he never pulverized the Aus- 
trians in Italy; but it was owing to that pulverizing 
that he became chief of France, and was enabled to 
‘ flax out’ all the kings and rulers of Europe. The 
surest road to civil success in this country is straight 
across the bloodiest battle-ground that can be scared 
up, and we would back a frontiers’ man who 
killed his Indian, against Webster or Calhoun, or 
Clay or Cass, any day in the year. The highly re- 
spected gentleman who is now on the eve of enter- 
ing the Presidency, owes his promotion to his most 
undoubted ‘ pluck,’ to his display of ‘ gamey’ qualities 
in the Mexican war, in which he destroyed every gen- 
eral that had the audacity to enter the ring against 
him 


le 





Cuvren Rares at Bristor. A number of Dis- 
senters haying refused to pay the rates in St. Stephen’s 
parish, they were summoned before the gn coe 
on Saturday. One of the defaulters, Mr. thews, 
printer, on being asked the reasons for his non-pay- 
ment, replied, ‘ It is not with me a matter of po' 
shillings, and pence, but one of conscience. I deny 
the right of any man or body of men to compel me 
to pay expenses connected with their mode of wor- 
ship. It is an infringement of my right to worship 
God as I please. Why don’t these men pay their 
own expenses? They areable todo it if they would. 
I am a Dissenter from the Establishment. regard 
some of their doctrines erroneous, and their practices 
unjust.’ He also mentioned that, on a former occa- 
sion, goods to the value of £6 were seized for a rate 
of lls. 8d. They were sold, and then a bill of 9s. 
was sent him as still owing to the churchwardens! 
The Bench reminded him that they were the admim- 
istrators, not the makers of the law. The amounts 
due were ordered to be paid.— London Inquirer. 


"A Petition, signed by upwards of 15,000 citi- 
zens of New York, was presented to Mayor Have- 
MEYER On Wednesday afternoon. Its object was to 
prevent the desecration of the Sabbath by the vend- 
ing of intoxicating liquors. The Hon. Benj. F. But- 
ler made an eloquent and appropriate speech, to which 
the Mayor replied. The petition is signed by the 
most eminent and respectable citizens of New York. 


Sunpay Laror. Several magistrates and clerks 
employed in the various police offices at New York, 
brought suits against the corporation of the city to 
recover pay for services rendered by them on Sunday, 
under a resolution of the Common Council. On Sat- 
urday, a decision was given in the Superior Court, in 
favor of the corporation in each case. 


THANKSGIVING IN Vircinta. The House of Dele- 
gates of Virginia have adopted resolutions, providing 
that hereafter the Governor shall, from time to time, 
appoint days for thanksgiving to Divine Providence 
for its blessmgs on the nation. 


fe Mr. Calhoun once rebuked a purblind Senator, 
who taunted him for his abstractions. Mr. C. said:— 


‘ Are you aware, Sir, that the most important revo- 
lutions which have swept the face of the globe, had 
their origin in an abstraction? The absolutely true 
is always to be sought in contemplation. The prac- 
tical man is not he who never generalizes, but he who 
makes allowance for the rubs and impediments inci- 
dent to human affairs, and seeks to enforce his gene- 
ral principles by practical means—hence the two 
parties in this republic.’ 

t= The Glasgow Reveille tells of a negro who was 
sold by his master to another in an adjoining county. 
When he was informed of the sale, and to prevent his 
master from delivering him, he took an axe, and with 
great resolution, laid his left hand upon a stick of 
wood, and with the right attempted to cut it off; it 
however required him to make three licks with the 
axe before his object was effected. Upon re asked 
‘whether he did it intentionally,’ he replied, «I didn’t 
do any thing else.’ 


Sympatuy. Many people drop a tear at the sight 
of distress, who would do better to drop expences’ 


_ Col. Wm. R. Johnson, known at the South as the 
Napoleon of the turf, died at Mobile on the 13th ult. 


ft The population of New Brunswick is little 
i act or one half of the population of New 
ork. 


Anti-Sraveny Lecrvre ry Upton. Abby H. Price 
of Hopedale, delivered a faithful and effective Anti- 
Slavery address at Union Hall, in Upton, on Sunday 
evening last. The house was crowded by a very in- 
telligent auditory, who listened to her with the dese. 
est interest. Remarks were made on the same occa- 
ston. by Henry Fish and Oliver Johnson. When we 
looked at the numerous assembly gathered to hear 
Mrs. Price’s address, too, in spite of the 
refusal of the Orthodox minister of the place to read 
a notice of it,—we could not but regret that women 
do not oftener plead in public the cause of the slave. 





— Practical Christian. 


had been uildings. 
An extra train left Boston at half 6, P. M.. 
and arrived here at half past 16, disechvesing tase ef 
the guests, who did not stay for the ball, along the 
route. 


Suepprxe or Innocent Boop. , 
Evening Post relates the particulars of an affair of 
‘pork and honor,’ which sah place at Cato’s Hill, on 
Sunday, between a butcher and a Frenchman. The 
seconds were wise enough to load the pistols 
powder only. At the second fire, the buteher fell as 
F deol, ek bio cmnend. agai ing him with a blad- 
derful of blood, which had been obtained at his own 


e fear of the Pen- 


the tallest affair of the it was ever given in 
the United States. The total expense, it is said, will 
be over $7,000; and the committee expect to a 
of 1,000 tickets; at $10 each. The wines'and 
liquors are estimated to cost $1,500. 


Cure ror TaPE-Worm. A commission of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine at Paris, have reported favorably on 
the results of the trials which have been made with 
the powder of the flowers or leaves of an Abyssini 
plant called Kousso, as a remedy in the most obstinate 
cases of tenia, or tape-worm: It has not yet been 
tried in this country.—{Atheneum. 


fe" Read the following extract of a letter publish- 
ed in the Washington Mirror—witten by J. L. Foster, 
at San Francisco, dated Dec, 25: 

* Since I last wrote to you, the affairs of this coun- 
try have been constantly getting worse. We have no 
government here, either civil or military, and the 
country is full of lawless men, who are committing the 
most shocking ou Murders and robberies are 
of daily, and I might almost say, of hourly oceurence. 
Not an arrival occurs from the north, south, or the 
interior, but notifies the community of new acts of 
villany which go unpunished. ithin six weeks, 
more than twenty murders have occurred in a white 
population of less than 15,000 souls. The people are 
now acting in self-defence; and four or five days. 
since, three men were hung by Lynch law, sixty miles 
from this place.’ 


{A little lad seven years old, some time since 
strayed away from his residence, in Pittsburg. On 
Frida last, Mr. Cornelius, a fisherman of Allegheny 
city, found the dead and frozen body of the little boy, 
in an enclosed lot, belonging to Rev. Mr. Preston, and 
not far from Mr. Bowen’s residence, on Seminary hill, 
Allegheny city. The little creature appeared to have 
travelled the long distance from his home to the 
where he lay, through deep mud, with which hi 
shoes, elothes, &c., were soiled. It seems that there 
was one aperture in the high board fence of the en- 
closure through which the child could have crept in, 
but would have been unable to get out again; and he 
is supposed to have wandered there, and gone, into the 
lot, where he was unable to make himself heard, and, 
remaining till night, was frozen to death. 


(tA statement of the London Chronicle, that 
the Dolphin, in chasing a slaver, had fired so many 
shots into her as to kill manyof the slaves, having 
been denied ,that paper says—* We nave made earnest 
and searching investigation into the statement in 
question. It is true that nine slaves were beheaded 
by the Dolphin’s shot, and nearly sixty killed and 
wounded in other ways, on the same occasion, out of 
the carge then in the slaver of 530.’ 


t= The late decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the cases of Norris vs. the city of 
Boston, and of Smith vos. Turner, is said by the 
Charleston Mercury, to have the effect to ‘ sweep 
away’ the Inspection Laws of South Carolina, enact- 
ed to ent the abduction of-slaves in. Northern 
vessels; and also to ‘sweep away all laws [of the 
same State] made to prevent free colored 
‘citizens of Massachusetts’—from entering the ports 
and cities’ of South Carolina. 


t?" A Lilliputian Watch is described in the New 
Orleans Picayune as having recently made its ap- 
pearance in that city. It was made in Geneva, is 
about as large as a half dime, only somewhat thicker, 
and k tlniethle time. Its value is $1500. A 
dear trifle, we should think. 


3" Dr. McCurdy has been lecturing in Mobile, on 
certain discoveries he has made, whereby, through 
chemical agencies, he can make iron buoyant in wa- 
ter. 


Curious. The Boston Times says that one of the 
female inmates of the Boston Lunatic Hospital was 
made insarie by the sudden sprouting of beard on her 
chin at the age of 39. She is shaved with the regu- 
larity of the other sex. 


A Feat. George Woodroffe and George Plumley 
walked to S le Island on Monday, on the ice, 
and returned to thecity in safety—a feat, it is said, 
never before achieved.—[Boston Pcst.] 


ta The assessed cash value of real and personal 
roperty in the State of Ohio for the year 1848, was 
421,067,991. This valuation gives two hundred 
ollars to each living soul, or one thousand to each 
family. 





Diep. On the 22nd Dec. 1848, at his residence, Wo- 
burn-place, Russell-square, London,James Cowels Pri- 
chard, M. D., F. R. S., one of theCommissioners in Lu- 
nacy. Dr.Pritchard was for thirty-five years in practice 
inBristol; he was well known as the author of the ‘Phy- 
sical History of Man,’ and of works on ‘ tian My- 
thology,’ the ‘Eastern Origin of the Calne Cengage, 
on ‘Insanity,’ the ‘Vital Principle,’ ‘Nervous Diseases,’ 
&c. Besides beings member of many learnedSocieties in 
this country, and having had the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine conferred upon him at Oxford, nume- 
rous honorary titles were bestowed upon him 
by Foreign Literary Associations. While visit- 
ing the lunatic asylums in the neighborhood 
of Salisbury he was seized, on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, with gouty and rheumatic fever, accompanied by 
pericarditis and severe inflammation of the knee-joint, 
which battled all medical skill, and terminated his life 
in six days after his removal to his own house. High 
moral and religious principle, an affeetionate disposi- 
tion, an instinctive sentiment of delicacy, propriety, 
and consideration for the feelings of others, together 
with a retiring modesty and simplicity of deportment, 
as much distinguished and endeared Dr Prichard in 
the domestic and social] relations of life, as his literary 
and scientific attainments have elevated him to the 
eminence he held in publicestimation He furnished, 
indeed, a bright example of thescholar the gentleman, 
and the Christian. Dr. Prichard married the eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. J. P. Estlin, LL. D., of 
Bristol.—London Inquirer. 

_ Anormer Lasoner ar Rest. On Thursday even- 
ing, 30th of November, Jacob Barnes, of Canfield, 
Mahoning Co., ceased from the labors of this life. 
During the 63 years of his pilgrimage, he passed 
by cals ths Cakes of biguery aa enasaeaar dots 

y one the shac’ of bigotry and traditional error 
Sell from him, he rejoiced: int thee ion of his man- 
hood, and the new found liberty of those whom the 
truth makes free. 

He was a warm friend to the anti-slaver cause, and 
took a deep interest in the of reforms. 
The way-worn fugitive from Southern oppression ever 
found a kindly welcome beneath his roof, and there 
too the advoeate of the bondman’s cause was always 
made to feel at home. He readily assented to, and 
pe eye the a of the most ultra doc- 

es of those are striving for the deliverance of 
See eet 

e of slavery, but the S hich legali 
and the Church Gist canctifies * ta m is 

His ts based 


as his 
were 


soutien to ae ; for both,” ‘ajgdlecsm 
variance wi e eternal princip! i 
He suffered much bodily“ pain ‘eutng the latter 
part of hie ite, and copeciall in the month that wit- 
the close of his existence. His death 
has left a vacant place in ranks of Western re- 
pcg Aes that cannot easily be filled.—Ohio Anti-Sla- 





, Parker, 
with |' gether 


ing that he had kill- | 


A Granp Denaver. A ee eungiel ver be 
Ball is to be got up at Was ny to be} 


‘whom you filled some teeth, he said, 


) 24th ; containing the speeches of Charles (. 











a 
DR. HENRY Ww. WILLIAMS 
No. 20 Temrry Prace; : : : BOSTON 
[3 He will give particular attention to ‘ 
DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
edt LOT te, 
GRANDIN & DUDLEY, 
Surgeon Dentists, 

No. 238 Washington St, <= : BOSTON, 

ft TEETH FILLED AND WARRANTED. 





Dy: Ene ut a letter from Dr. Crocker to Dr 


Grandin ; 
‘The other day, I operated on a man's teeth, for 


since. They are as 
oar you left them. i.e 


The new method of inserting teeth, j 
practised by Drs. Grandin & Dudley, 238 Waehe.! 
street, meets with universal favor. We have a 
lady who says Dr. Grandin filled tecth for her ae 


“18 The 
Goalie. ago. y are perfectly good yet.— Boston 


Weenies ai 
The Sabbath Question. ~~ 





pyrene ge os of the Anti-Sabbath 


Burleigh, 


enry Su Lucretia Mott, Parker 


Cc . 
held at the Melodeon, Boston, March 234 i 
Wn. ~% Garrison, John W. 


oF icy eee, teat, vee 
; ne Calvin, Barcla 
Dymond, te and Archbishop Whately, as to 


it far antl wide. Por sale by HEL} 
Se'tiocahins, and ckesvac'nn Comhill. MARSH, 


WM. J. REYNOLDS & co. 


_ removed from No. 20 to No. 24 Cornmhj] 
and have on hand a large stock of all the SCHOO], 
BOOKS in general use, which, together with a gen. 
eral assortment of STATIONERY and other articles 
in their line, they offer to booksellers : 
merchants and others, 
lowest market prices. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


*The Timbrel,’ a new collection of sacred music 
by B. F. Baker and LB. Woodbury, for choirs, con’ 
gregations and singing schools. ’ 

Le 
HOME FOR REFORMERS. 

HE subscriber having removed to that neat * 
T venient, and central boarding-house, Nee 10 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome some 
of the Friends of Reform at reasonable charges. He 
wishes his house to be the central place in Boston 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, Free. 
dom, the Prisoner, &c. may meet together, and enjoy 
a comfortable and happy home. 

te" Central Court opens at 238 Washington st. 

JOHN M. SPEAR. 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


TAYLOR & RUE 


OULD oe cctaer? | inform the citizens of Rox- 
bury, Boston and vicinity, that they have re- 
cently opened an Office, for the purpose of carrying on 
the above business, in all its various branches, on 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, two or thre 
doors above the Norfolk House. 
Ee No money received unless a situation is procured. 
Servants of every kind supplied with good places 
in respectable ies, families supplied with 
servants, both in the city and country, at short notice, 
and on reasonable terms. 
Roxbury, Jan. 12, 1849. 


WHITAKER’S 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 


SOLAR LAMP, 


FOR WHICH A PATENT IS NOW PENDING. 


ts" THE CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 


HIS Lamp is so constructed, that not a particle of 
; light can come in contact with the eye, when used 
or 


Reading, Writing, Sewing, or for any pructicadle 


Also, with a new OF «a heated air 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bril- 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with whale 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water,) 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while used 
with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. 

There is also a guard around the burners, by which 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is, with 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we ob- 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—namely, 
‘want of cleanliness. 

It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, at s 
cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so pure 8 
nature as not to cause bread toasted over it to taste or 
smell, any more than when done by the most per- 
fect fire. 

Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT & SUM- 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 

I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton street. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
No. 42 Bromfield st., three doors from Tremont st. 
ta" A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
ALSO FOR SALE, 

Davis's GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medical 
purposes ; with instructions for usi them. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS; to polish 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. Pa- 
tent secured. 

Jan. 12 

















CHAMPNEY’S 
Great Panoramic Picture 


OFf THE 


RIVER RHINE AND ITS BANKS, 
OPEN EVERY EVENING, AND WEDNES- 
DAY AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, 
te AT THREE O'CLOCK, 63 
[3 AT HORTICULTURAL HALL, 21 
SCHOOL STREET. 


7 two superb Tableaux of Scenes from the 
French Revolution of February, 1848, having 
been completed, are now introduced, viz : 


THE BURNING OF THE THRONE! 


—AND— . . 
LAMARTINE AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE! 


These scenes having passed under the observation 
of the artist, are portrayed with great spirit and en- 


"E> Tickets 25 cents. Doors open at 6 o’clock.— 
Exhibition commences at 7 o'clock. so p 
Office hours from 12 to 1. The exhibition closes in 
season to take any of the omnibvusses. 
Jan. 12 


ee ree oe 
AMES’S ORIGINAL’ PICTURE 


ur 
POPE PIUS I. 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT 


AMORY HALL. 
Admittance 25 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents. 
poke TPS I 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


—_— 


CHEEVER’S PATENT 
FIRE KINDLING. 


DEPOT—No. 2 Water st., Boston. 
No. 3 Spruce st., New York. 
No. 140 So. Seconp st., PHILADELPRIM- 


HE attention of the citizens of Boston and — 
ty, and country merchants generally, is invite of 
this article, which from the universal omy a 
the public press and of consumers ; _— hee ee tice 
Syracuse, Albany, and wherever it has been introder 
; and for its intrinsic usefulness, convenience a. 
economy, is confidently recommended to their 20%) 








wr eek will save more than half the charcoal 
 aeuseaae worth will test it fully. Orders selic- 
ited. 
Liberal discount to retailers. 
COTT & GREENE, 
ase . No. 2 Water street. 


35 4w 
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